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The acid test 


Coal mining is work for 
sturdy men and rugé¢ed tools. 
Hence, each Exide-Ironclad 
Battery is as rugged as it can 
be made—specially built to ia 
withstand severe service. 
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A Knockout! 


Oh, what the Hockensmith Truck does to Old 
Man Cost Sheet! 


Trucks produced by us, that have been on the 
job since 1909 and 1910—and are still as strong 
and dependable as ever—make the old song of 
economy per year a soothing tune to the treasur- 
er’s ears. 


This talk of long life, low up-keep, and low re- 
placement costs becomes very convincing with 
the array of facts which any Hockensmith Truck 
user can bring to back it up. 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car Company 


Penn, Pa. 
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The Coal Commission’s Legacy 


YEAR AGO the people of this country and the 

coal industry, both labor and capital, entered into 
what was essentially voluntary arbitration without bind- 
ing award of a perplexing matter, the coal question. 
None was satisfied with the way the coal business was 
being conducted. The public thought the price too high 
and the supply too often short. The coal men were 
suspected of being robbers and profiteers. 

The miners were as unsettled as the Balkans, perenni- 
ally striking or threatening strikes. The operators were 
writhing under a crossfire of congressional investiga- 
tion, popular denunciation and perpetual trouble with 
labor. There was no peace in coal. 

A commission was proposed to investigate, get all the 
facts and tell the country the truth about coal. The 
operators urged it upon the President; the miners said 
they only wanted the facts made known. The public 
hailed the idea with delight. A United States Coal Com- 
mission was authorized by Congress, its personnel was 
selected by President Harding. It has now run its 
allotted course, spent its time and money and reported 
its findings. 

No party to the proceedings is going to be wholly satis- 
fied with the results. In fact the first reaction is certain 
to be positive dissatisfaction on all sides. This is a point 
distinctly in favor of the Commission’s work. A report 
that pleased one party only could not have been con- 
clusive or fair. Unanimous findings imply concessions. 
Imagine the banality of a report on which J. G. Bradley 
and John L. Lewis as members of a commission could 
come to unanimity of conclusion! 

The great majority of the public, whose knowledge 
of coal is confined to newspaper headlines and check- 
book stubs, is going to be most woefully disappointed. 
The anthracite consumer is told that the fundamental 
evil in the anthracite industry is that of monopoly; that 
the one remedy short of price fixing or government 
ownership, which the Commission does not recommend, 
is through taxation, taking back to the public treasury 
in proportion as the profits are large or small, but with- 
out cutting the prfte of coal. 

It is repeatedly driven home that the public must know 
more about this great industry and be guided by facts 
rather than by rumors and prejudice. It is plainly 
stated that for lower prices for hard coal the consumer 
must look to himself. ‘There are substitutes for hard 
coal and a_readiness to resort to them is the ultimate 
and effective defense against an unreasonable price.” 
This is the soundest kind of economic reasoning. It is 
true and being true it absolutely belies the previous 
statement that the anthracite industry is fundamentally 
a monopoly. 

The Commission pays tribute to the economic organi- 
zation of the anthracite industry by planning measures 
that will bring the soft-coal industry to the same state 


of compactness, large units, regularity of operation, 
and natural division of markets. So “desirable” is this 
state of absence of overdevelopment and of irregularity 
of operation that the Commission is not content to 
facilitate natural processes to bring soft coal to that 
happy state but urges artificial measures, as licensing 
of interstate coal traffic and “granting and withholding 
of transportation service through supervision.” 

Senator Frelinghuysen’s “fact finding” under the alias 
of “Publicity of Accounts” is offered by the Commission 
as a panacea for the ills of the whole coal industry. 
Much, but by no means all, that is claimed for current 
publicity of facts about coal can reasonably be exvected. 
Certain.as it is that there can be no solution of the coal 
question from any quarter or by any means without full 
knowledge of the facts, it is idle and indeed futile to 
expect the facts unaided to carry to the proper con- 
clusion. The industry itself will profit most from 
“permanent and co-ordinated” fact finding and quite 
properly has given its prior acquiescence to the program. 
It may be pardoned, however, if it holds its nose while 
swallowing the nostrum that already, in the conclusions 
of the Coal Commission, gives off the odor of permanent 
regulation. 

Of course coal mining is an indispensable service. 
Every point the Commission makes to establish this 
contention is sound. It is an economic fact that almost 
goes with the saying. There is a vast difference, how- 
ever, between the economic fact of an indispensable 
service and the legal fact of a public utility. The line 
of reasoning by which the Coal Commission would put 
coal under regulation by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will put a long line of industries in this country 
in the same position. 

What the Commission terms its final report is but a 
partial summary of its work. It is mainly concerned 
with the question of publicity and the future regula- 
tion of the industry. The document is significant for 
the subjects that it does not cover or but mentions in 
passing. These are matters relating to labor. Through- 
out the body of its reports the Commission recognizes 
large scale strikes as the fundamental cause of coal 
shortages and high prices, but it nowhere treats of the 
fact of the labor union as an economic force. The Com- 
mission sees the labor question only as a negotiator. 
It has passed by the bigger question. 

There are immense possibilities for good to come from 
the tremendous work of the Coal Commission and that 
good can come only as the government and the con- 
sumer, but first of all the operator and union, build 
on the groundwork of facts, which after all is its 
principal legacy. Though the conclusions and recom- 
mendations of this Commission are not binding they 
are certain to bear heavily on the future of the coal 


industry. 
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Completed Report Comprises 800,000 Words 


The United States Coal Commission, appointed Oct. 
10, 1922, by President Harding, expired by limitation 
on Sept. 22, 1923, one year from the effective date of 
the act which created it. 

The Commission held practically no formal hearings 
and save in the one instance of the Washington (D, C.) 
retail dealers took no formal record. Members of the 
Commission made one visit to the soft-coal fields, in 
Alabama, and one trip through the anthracite region. 
The Commission was in more or less continuous session 
in Washingtor. for eleven months. It took an active 
part in the negotiations between the bituminous-coal 
operators and the union miners that led to the signing 
of the present contract, and it was the means of bring- 
ing the hard-coal operators and miners together after 
their deadlock in August. 

The reports of the Coal Commission include the 
preliminary report of Jan. 15 and the report of July 
5 on the Anthracite Industry, together with the accom- 
panying reports on Earnings of Anthracite Miners; 
Labor Relations in the Anthracite Industry; Cost of 
Production of Anthracite; Revision of Wage Structure; 
and Investment and Profits in the Anthracite Industry. 

During the present month, the report on the Bitu- 
minous Coal Industry has been prepared for issue in 
separate chapters as follows: 


Civil Liberties; 
Effect of Irregular Operation on the Unit Cost of 
Production; 





United States Coal Commission 


Labor Relations, both as a summary of recommenda- 

tions and as a full discussion; 

Relief from Irregular Operation and Overdevelop- 

ment; 

Safety in Bituminous Coal Mining; 

Waste of Coal; 

Earnings; 

Wage Rates; 

Labor Turnover; 

Description of Mining Population; 

Costs of Living; 

Living Conditions; 

Engineering and Management; 

Wholesale and Retail Coal Trade; 

Storage and Fuel Economy; 

Purchase of Coal on Contracts; 

Cost of Production; 

Investment and Profits in the Bituminous Industry. 

Appendices on these and other subjects resulting from 
the Commission’s study will be later transmitted to the 
Congress. 

The completed report of the Commission will com- 
prise something over 800,000 words, equivalent to eight 
standard books. These reports are being issued now in 
part only and in mimeograph form, as the Commission 
had no funds for printing. It is expected that Congress 
will later order the reports printed in full. 

The Commission had an appropriation totaling 
$600,000, of which all but about $20,000 was spent. Its 
office and field force at one time numbered nearly 500. 


Left to right—E. E. Hunt, (Secretary), C. P. Neil, EB. T. Devine, John Hays Hammond (Chairman), 


Thomas Riley Marshall, Clark Howell and George Otis Smith 
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Final Report of U. S. Coal Commission 





Conclusions and Recommendations Summarized 


for Government, Industry and Consumer 


Federal Regulation Urged to Stabilize Industry and Protect Public—Broad 
Program for Economic Reorganization of Bituminous Industry Laid 
Down—Use of Substitutes Only Remedy for High Price of Anthracite 


Coal Commission reiterates the premises stated in 

its earlier reports: The coal-mining industry is 
not only one of the largest in our country but its unin- 
terrupted service is essential to the well-being of the 
whole people; the condition of this key industry affects 
directly and in large measure the prosperity of all 
American industry; the large public interest in coal 
raises fundamental questions touching the relation of 
private right to public welfare; but underlying these 
questions in economics and law are the issues of peace 
in the industry and justice to the individual—issues 
that strike deep into the heart of American institu- 
tions. 

An unfailing supply of coal at the lowest prices con- 
sistent with just returns to mine workers and mine 
owners is what the public needs and can rightfully de- 
mand of the coal industry. It was to find the major 
facts throwing light upon this complex problem that 
this commission was created. At the close of its in- 
vestigations, extensive in scope but limited in time, the 
Commission has presented its findings in a series of 
chapters and there remains the task of briefly stating 
the underlying purpose of the inquiry and of sum- 
marizing the specific recommendations based upon the 
results of the inquiry. 


[: RENDERING its final report the United States 


Coal Mining an Indispensable Service.—Food and 
water alone outrank coal among the necessaries of life. 
An uninterrupted supply of these three is a require- 
ment of urban life as we know it today. Though an- 
thracite ministers to health and comfort in several 
million homes, bituminous coal is the real foundation 
of the great industrial'and transportation structure 
which enables more than a hundred million people to 
live in America and be so well supplied with all those 
things necessary for their health, comfort and con- 
venience, and bituminous coal also furnishes domestic 
fuel for two-thirds of the homes of the land. There- 
fore the mining of coal in 29 states, its interstate trans- 
portation, and its country-wide distribution together 
make up a service indispensable to the general public. 
Shut down its coal mines and the whole country would 
soon be not only cold but idle and hungry. 

Examine the long list of commodities whose current 
prices are used in computing the official index of the 
cost of living: .Of the forty-three articles of food, 
from meat to fruit, the only ones into the production 
of which coal does not directly enter are “‘strictly fresh” 
eggs and fresh milk, and even those reach the market 
behind the steam-driven locomotive. The Western and 
Southern fruit that appears on the Eastern breakfast 
table costs its weight in coal in the form of ice or 
locomotive fuel. Next in the list come articles of cloth- 
ing, furniture, and household utensils, every one of 


which was manufactured by the use of coal-generated 
power. 

Under the heading of fuel and light, only wood and 
kerosene, which enter into few family budgets of today, 
are free from a content of coal. And even the large 
item of rent, which next follows, represents expendi- 
ture of coal in the past, for from the moment the steam- 
shovel starts the excavation until the last coat of paint 
is applied coal is an essential component in the con- 
struction of a modern building, each structural mate- 
rial, whether steel or brick, cement or glass, being 
largely the product of coal burned at furnace, kiln or 
factory; the brick and cement on which rent is paid 
represents one-quarter to one-half their weight in coal, 
while every ton of metal has cost two, three or even 
five tons of coal. Although appearing but once in this 
long list of the necessaries and luxuries of life coal is 
thus an ever-present element in the cost of living. 

Or, if you will, review the everyday experiences of 
the average citizen: His day may begin with the press- 
ing of a button, when coal acting through the electric 
light leaps to his service; or it may be coal in the 
form of gas that furnishes the light as well as cooks 
his breakfast. Coal next serves him in the power sup- 
plied for his ride to his place of work, where a power- 
driven machine is his helper throughout the day; or 
if his work is at a desk he is taken to his floor in the 
office building by elevator—a transportation service that 
in New York City alone consumes a quarter of a million 
tons of coal a year. Whatever the nature of his day’s 
task, it is difficult to imagine the city worker who is 
not served every hour by coal manifest as light, heat 
or power. In the home equipped with modern conven- 
iences this continuous and silent service rendered by 
coal in the form of gas and electric current is so great 
that in a year it may involve the expenditure of as 
many tons of bituminous coal at the distant gas plant 
and power station as there are tons of anthracite burned 
in the home itself. It is this unseen coal whose indis- 
pensable service is so unappreciated, if not wholly 
overlooked. 

On the farm also the contribution of coal to daily 
life is great. The story of wheat is a story of coal. 
Every article of farm machinery, which makes farm 
labor so effective, represents the expenditure of coal at 
steel plant and factory; coal also in the form of nitro- 
gen fertilizer, from the coke ovens, now reaches the 
farm to the amount of hundreds of thousands of tons 
a year; and the coal supply required at harvest time 
to drive the threshing machinery in the great wheat 
region is so large as to warant a strong claim for spe- 
cial priority in times of coal shortage. The movement 
of this country’s crops to market is on a scale so large 
that it could. be accomplished by no other conceivable 
form of transport than coal-driven railroads. And at 
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Coal enters into the cost of all commodities fig- 
ured in the official index of cost of living, save eggs 
and milk. Dependence upon coal is country-wide 
and all embracing. Coal is affected with a public 
interest arising from the clear and direct obligation 
to the public of continuous production, transporta- 








COAL MINING AN INDISPENSABLE SERVICE 






The indispensable service 
which the coal mine performs gives a large social 
value which in effect grants to the public an interest 
in that use and creates a compelling reason for 


tion, and distribution. 


public control. The Commission notes that here it 
is passing upon an economic fact and not the law. 














the flouring mill, coal continues the work of preparing 
the wheat for use, and when the flour is brought to the 
city baking plant more than a third as much coal as 
flour is required to make bread. Indeed, next to iron 
and steel in the long list of manufactured products it is 
the foodstuffs that represent the largest consumption 
of coal. 

Yet, the forty thousand tons or more of bituminous 
coal that invisibly reaches our tables every day is of 
little moment as compared with the coal that makes up 
the staff of life of our industries. The distribution of 
the year’s output of the bituminous mines tells the 
story: 28 per cent goes to the railroads, 25 per cent 
to the boiler houses of factories and mills of all kinds, 
15 per cent to the coke ovens and gas plants, 10 per 
cent to the homes, 7 per cent to steel plants and the same 
percentage to power plants and street railways, 4 per 
cent is exported to Canada or overseas, 2 per cent is 
used at the coal mines for necessary power, and the 
remaining 2 per cent goes to the seaboard for steamship 
fuel. In these proportions bituminous coal is the driv- 
ing force of modern industrial and commercial activity. 

This dependence upon coal is not only country-wide 
but all-embracing: every man, woman and child is the 
beneficiary of coal. So it is that absolute public neces- 
sity is back of the demand for continuous service from 
the coal mine and from every agency responsible for 
the transfer of coal from mine to place of use. As the 
direct source of the energy that turns most of the 
wheels of an industrial nation, coal affects the commu- 
nity at large to a degree that is not generally realized 
until the continuity of this service is threatened. Twice 
within four years both transportation and industry have 
been threatened with partial paralysis due to wage dis- 
putes in the coal industry. The dependence of our whole 
industrial structure upon the continuous production of 
coal has been too obviously demonstrated by these two 
instances to leave room for any further debate on the 
relation of coal to the public interest. 

Bituminous coal enters into interstate commerce on 
a scale approached by no other commodity. Less than 
a fourth of the coal mined in the United States fails to 
enter interstate commerce either as railroad freight or 
locomotive fuel. Every one of the 45 coal-producing 
districts in the United States, except the Michigan dis- 
trict, ships coal outside the state in which it is mined, 
and the neighboring coal state, Indiana, ships coal to 
17 states although itself receives coal from 17 mining 
districts in seven other states. Three hundred miles of 
cars loaded high with coal is the measure of the daily 
output of the bituminous mines of the United States 
and with that volume of traffic it is obvious that the 
uninterrupted flow of coal from mine to boiler room 
is a prime requisite to the general welfare. 

With storage at the mine necessarily exceptional and 
at best limited in quantity, it is commonly true that 
without its daily supply of railroad cars the mine does 





not start—thus closely is interstate commerce linked 
with coal mining. The daily rate of consumption is the 
proper unit of measure of bituminous coal, and so large 
is this daily requirement of the railroads and different 
industries, that in general it is impossible to accumu- 
late stocks of coal sufficient to last as long as the stocks 
commonly carried of other raw materials. The two 
and three months’ supplies of coal which the electric 
power stations and gas plants of the country now have 
on hand are exceptionally large and perhaps approach 
the practicable limit of stocks to be held in reserve 
simply as insurance against interruption of supply. 
Unfortunately, however, such stocks of coal are never 
evenly distributed among users, so that in fact a stop- 
page of either the mining or the carrying of coal would 
within a few weeks threaten large cities in every state 
with industrial disaster, and even a temporary inter- 
ruption may cause serious embarrassment. 

The present extensive and unrestrained interstate 
exchange of foodstuffs and other commodities, which 
has so lessened the danger of either local shortage or 
local monopoly, is itself conditioned upon an unfailing 
supply of coal, the very life blood of interstate com- 
merce. The common carrier soon becomes unable to 
perform its full public service if its supply of fuel is 
even reduced, and a railroad without coal would at once 
cease to function, whatever its legal duty under a pub- 
lic grant. Continuity of operation of more than a quar- 
ter of the soft-coal mines of the country is demanded 
to keep the railroads themselves in operation; and the 
requirements of the public utilities would increase this 
quota to over a third. To that extent are coal mines 
directly essential to the operation of businesses that are 
universally recognized as clothed with a public interest. 

If these businesses cannot be conducted without an 
ample and continuous supply of coal, obviously coal is 
affected with a public interest, arising from the clear 
and direct obligation to the public of continuous serv- 
ice not alone in the transportation of coal but in its 
production also, as there can be no transportation of 
coal without production of fuel—these two are inex- 
tricably bound together and constitute one agency of 
public service, for the coal is not mined until the rail- 
road car for its transportation is set at the mine. 

The public-welfare element in coal, then, is seen in 
the dependence of public health and safety on an un- 
failing supply of fuel, in the close connection between 
the prosperity of most industries and the uninterrupted 
operation of the coal mines, and in the obvious fact 
that without coal the great network of railroads which 
binds together this great country would be an idle, use- 
less thing. It happens too that the railroads and the 
public utilities, themselves so clearly obligated to ren- 
der whatever public service is demanded of them that 
the constitutionality of their public regulation is un- 
questioned, are of all industries most dependent upon 
coal. Thus, coal makes up over 35 per cent of the oper- 
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The first step toward the protection of the public 
interest in coal is a better understanding. The 
people will be able to exercise wisely their power 

| over coal when guided by information rather than 
| prejudice. The coal industry has profited im- 
| measurably in the better knowledge it has obtained 
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THE FUNCTION OF PUBLICITY 


of its own business while contributing to the inves- 
tigations of the Commission. The government and 
the leaders of the coal industry both are blamable 
if the public has no proper conception of what coal 
means. The public needs information amd the in- 
dustry needs publicity. 























ating cost at the gas plant and over 25 per cent at the 
electric power station, and in the operating expenses of 
a railroad the cost of coal is the largest single item, next 
to labor. 

A failure of the gas and electric plants of a great 
city to function would result in a public catastrophe of 
almost inconceivable extent. This is one of the reasons 
that has put these utilities under public control, and the 
practical logic that half a century ago clothed with a 
public interest the steam locomotive and in later years 
the electric-power station must recognize a large ele-. 
ment of public service in the coal mine that furnishes 
the necessary energy to both locomotive and power 
plant. It is this indispensable service which the coal 
mine performs that gives the large social value both 
‘to the property and to its product and in turn this 
social value in effect grants to the public an interest in 
that use and creates a compelling reason for public 
control. 

The Commission is passing here upon an economic 
fact and not upon the law. - 


The Function of Publicity.—The first step toward 
protection of the public interest in the mining and 
marketing of coal as a continuous and efficient service 
is a better public understanding of the coal business. 
Guided by facts rather than rumors, by information 
rather than prejudice, the people will be able to exercise 
wisely the powers of the government over this type of 
private business to which society has given a larger 
value and special opportunity. 

The extensive investigations by this Commission have 
necessarily put a heavy burden upon the industry. Yet 
in its response to these official inquiries, the coal in- 
dustry has profited immeasurably in the better knowl- 
edge it has thus obtained of its own business. And this 
self-examination has not been limited to the inquiries 
initiated by the Commission, since supplementary in- 
vestigations have been carried on by the coal associa- 
tions, national and district, all of which have contrib- 
uted to a truer understanding of the economic questions 
involved. If regarded not as arguments for or against 
any theory or system but as answers to current prob- 
lems, as aids to suggested improvement in practice, and 
as the direct means of guiding the public in its rela- 
tion to this great industry, this wealth of information 
will yield the best results. 

The government and the leaders of the coal industry 
both are blamable if the public has no proper conception 
of what coal means to the country, what conditions and 
handicaps have to be met in the mining and distribu- 
tion of coal, what economies can be effected, what ad- 
vance is needed and what can be done in bettering 
working and living conditions. On all of these subjects 
the public needs information and the industry needs 
publicity. Those in the industry who have expressed 
{heir purpose to take the American people into their 


confidence in the future by freely furnishing all the 
current information bearing on the relation of their 
business to the public interest surely can offer no ob- 
jection to legislation providing specifically for that kind 
of publicity. 

On the eve of the presentation of this report, the 
Bituminous Operators Special Committee appeared 
through its chairman, J. C. Brydon, and counsel, H. L. 
Stimson and G. H. Dorr, and submitted a plan for the 
collection and publicity of accounts on a voluntary basis. 
This plan represents such a substantial and gratifying 
development of opinion within the industry that the 
Commission heartily commends it to the favorable con- 
sideration of the agencies of the government through 
which it might be carried out. Pending the enactment 
by Congress of a law to provide for complete and com- 
pulsory publicity, this plan of voluntary reports would 
furnish much of the information required for the bitu- 
minous industry, and would thus bridge over the period 
between the close of the present Commission’s investi- 
gation and the beginning of the permanent system of 
fact-finding and reporting recommended by it. 


The Use of Federal Powers.—Both to protect the 
public and to promote the normal development of this 
great basic industry, the Commission recommends the 
use of the powers of the federal government over inter- 
state commerce, recognizing that under our constitu- 
tional system a substantial part of the responsibility rests 
on the state and local governments and should remain 
there, and an even larger part on the industry itself 
and the public which it serves. The public includes in- 
vestors in coal lands and properties, coal operators and 
miners, sales agents and retail dealers, as well as indus- 
trial and domestic consumers; and it is the aim of the 
Commission, in view of the facts presented in its re- 
ports, not only to protect the legitimate interests of the 
industry but to utilize to the fullest extent the good will 
and resources of the industry itself in putting to an 
end the disgraceful evils which have developed and 
which we have described. 

Existing organizations in the industry—of operators, 
miners and dealers—furnish the natural point of de- 
parture for the reforms and improvements that are 
essential. When it became necessary to create a Federal 
Reserve system of banking, it was recognized that it 
could best be put into effect through the banking in- 
dustry. The function of the government is that of 
supervision, with substantial powers of regulation. The 
same principle has been applied for a longer time to the 
railroads. This may be regarded as the characteristic- 
ally American and constitutional method of dealing with 
such a national problem as is now presented in the coal 
industry. The Commission has aimed to make such 
proposals as will increase rather than decrease the sense 
of responsibility within the industry. 

A legitimate pride in workmanship, in fair practice, 
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REGULATION BY THE INTERSTATE COMME RCE COMMISSION 


The Coal Commission is opposed to new govern- 
mental agencies. It recommends that to the other 
responsibilities of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission the regulation of coal be added. The coal 
fact-finding services of the federal government must 
now be put on a permanent and well co-ordinated 
Soest The regulation of commerce in coal involves 
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the right to know the cost of its production, the in- 
vestment in the business, the profits of owner, 
operator and dealer, and the earnings and work- 
ing conditions of the miner. The logical and appro- 
priate agency to exercise the administrative and 
quasi-judicial functions required for the coal indus- 
try are now in the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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in operating and commercial enterprise will be devel- 
oped not by taking over from an industry its own nat- 
ural functions and placing them in the hands of the 
government but by such measures as will insure public 
knowledge and will create public confidence that abuses 
are in a fair way to be removed, and that service is 
constantly improving. This means drastic regulation 
when necessary as a last resort for those who will not 
voluntarily give the service on reasonable terms, but it 
means also a reasonable attitude on the part of the 
government and the public toward investors who risk 
their capital either in operating or in marketing, and 
toward miners who risk their lives in a laborious and 
hazardous occupation. 

The government can act only through administrative 
agencies, and it is clear that if anything is to be done 
at all commensurate with the gravity of the problem 
an effective agency, with sufficient funds, experience 
and powers at its disposal, must be charged with the 
direct responsibility for such regulation and supervision 
as is necessary. Honest and efficient coal operators and 
dealers have nothing to fear from this. They have, on 
the contrary, reason to welcome it. 


Administrative Agency Recommended.—The Com- 
mission is equally averse on the one hand to the unnec- 
essary establishment of any new and unattached gov- 
ernmental agency and on the other to leaving this very 
necessary governmental responsibility to a haphazard 
collaboration of existing bureaus, whether in any one 
department or in several departments. We believe that 
the logical and appropriate agency to exercise the neces- 
sary administrative and quasi-judicial functions re- 
quired for the coal industry already exists in the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. We recommend the crea- 
tion for this purpose of a special division in that 
Commission. 

The Congress of the United States is by the Consti- 
tution authorized to “regulate commerce among the 
several states.” The railroads have already been de- 
clared to be interstate common carriers and to be within 
the regulatory power of the Congress exercised through 
lawful decrees of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The power to regulate involves the use of this means 
of transportation in the way that will best serve the 
interest of the several states of the Union. The regula- 
tion of commerce in coal among the several states in- 
volves the right to know the cost of its production, 
whether the investment on which a return is claimed is 
fairly estimated or inflated, and what profits are made 
by owner, operator, and dealer, and what are the earn- 
ings and working conditions of the miners: 

Some of this information is already collected by ex- 
isting bureaus. The Geological Survey in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior has made and is continuing the 
field examination of the coal reserves. Its geologists 


have classified and valued the public coal lands in great 
detail and its statisticians compile annual and weekly 
figures on coal production and annual and seasonal sta- 
tistics of coal consumption and commercial stocks on 
hand. The engineers charged with the investigation 
relating to water power are studying closely allied sub- 
jects, as for example, their extensive survey of the 
super-power project. 

The Bureau of Mines, also in the Department of the 
Interior, is engaged in investigations in mining tech- 
nology, mining safety, fuel economy, and it has had 
wide experience in coal sampling and analysis. Its rela- 
tion to the coal lands is that of administering the gov- 
ernment leases. Still other information concerning the 
industry and those who are engaged in it is collected by 
the Bureau of the Census in the Department of Com- 
merce, and essential facts about sanitary conditions can 
be officially obtained when necessary by the Public 
Health Service in the Treasury Department. 

The Fuel Administration of the war period and the 
present Coal Commission have obtained, as authorized 
by law, dependable and directly pertinent information 
concerning costs, sales realization, margins of profit, 
wage rates, earnings of miners—a wide range of engi- 
neering and economic facts which are essential to the 
kind and degree of self regulation under governmental 
supervision which we now recommend. 

The Commission believes that this fact-finding serv- 
ice must now be put on a permanent and well co- 
ordinated basis. It believes that the moral influence 
exerted through publicity is an important if not the 
only necessary safeguard of the interest of the public. 

Publicity as to the quality of coal in interstate com- 
merce will greatly deter unscrupulous. operators and 
dealers from the sale of “fireless” and other adulterated 
coals. 

Publicity as to the costs and profits of the operators, 
transportation charges, the costs and profits of the 
wholesalers and retailers, will enable the consumer to 
judge whether a fair or an exorbitant price is being 
charged for his coal. 

Publicity as to the earnings, living conditions and 
living costs of the miner will enable the public to form 
a judgment as to the equities of disputes between oper- 
ators and miners over the renewal of wage agreements; 
and informed public opinion at such times will exert 
a deterrent influence upon the adoption of an unrea- 
sonable attitude by either or by both parties to the 
controversy and thus tend to prevent a lockout or a 
strike. 

' In times of prolonged suspension of mining, as in 
1922, involving serious shortage of coal, the necessity 
of the most economical use of such coal as is available, 
and its equitable and efficient distribution after the 
resumption of operations, authoritative information 
will be of incalculable value in performing the func- 
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The whole responsibility for the administrative 
correction of abuses—the regulative function—must 
be concentrated in one place. The fundamental evil 
in the anthracite industry is monopoly—treatment 
of limited natural resources as if they were like 
other private property. A graded tax on royalties 





GOVERNMENT MUST GO BEYOND CONTINUOUS FACT FINDING AND PUBLICITY 


and differential profits is the one remedy found 
short of price fixing or public ownership. Limita- 
tion of margins to a reasonable return on legitimate 
investments and the elimination of monopoly profits 
are perfectly reasonable demands of the public. The 
Pennsylvania sales tax raises the price of anthracite. 




















tions which the Federal and State Fuel Distributors 
have been attempting to perform, although with inade- 
quate authority and facilities. In times of emergency 
the proposed division of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission would be ready to act as Federal Fuel Dis- 
tributor and subject to the direction of the President 
of the United States, the agency to deal with trans- 
portation and distribution as the emergency requires. 


Co-ordination of Fact Finding and Regulation.— 
There should be some organic relation between the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in the exercise of 
its regulatory powers over the coal industry, and the 
Geological Survey and other bureaus which already 
have experience and facilities for collecting any part 
of the information needed. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission itself should, however, create any neces- 
sary facilities for continuing the collection of current 
information which does not more appropriately and 
naturally come from these existing sources. 

Fact finding and interpretation of the facts would 
thus, with mutual advantage, be separated to this extent 
from executive action based on the facts. The Geolog- 
ical Survey, for example, might continue to gather 
systematically, publish currently, and interpret the 
facts about production, reserves, storage, etc., and 
could furnish special information within its field when 
called upon by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to do so. The Bureau of Mines might have the whole 
responsibility of safety, investigations, and for any 
necessary federal inspection of quality, etc. Investiga- 
tion of labor disputes (not compulsory arbitration) 
might belong to any governmental agency which is 
charged with similar responsibilities in other industries. 

The whole responsibility for the administrative cor- 
rection of abuses, the regulative function, must be 
concentrated in one place. Our proposal is that this 
should be a special division of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The collection of information about 
finances, operating costs, etc., not having been under- 
taken heretofore by any other permanent agency would 
naturally belong to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion itself, and that body should have power to secure 
all needed information either from the original sources 
or from such bureaus as collect it. 

All these facts change from season to season, and 
vary from district to district, and from mine to mine; 
and the public is entitled to know them. This Com- 
mission does not advocate publicity about private 
affairs, but it holds that the transportation of coal in 
interstate commerce is so affected with a public use 
and that coal enters so intimately into all the neces- 
sities and conveniences of modern life that there is 
no longer any private right to secrecy as to such mat- 
ters as costs, profits, wage rates, and working and 
living conditions. 








Supervision and Regulation.—The government must 
go beyond continuous fact finding and publicity, im- 
portant and elementary as these functions are. 

The fundamental evil in the anthracite industry is 
that of monopoly—the treatment of limited natural 
resources as if they were like other private property. 
Reliance on competition without supervision has re- 
sulted in persistence of a permanent level of high prices 
above which extortionate increases were made whenever 
a suspension of mining or other disturbances give rise 
to the phenomenon of premium coal. 

In the anthracite industry, we have secured stability 
—which is desirable—but it has been at high cost to 
the consumer and has made anthracite a luxury fuel. 
The public is just now concerned as to whether the 
increase of 10 per cent in the wages of anthracite 
miners is to be “absorbed” by operators, carriers, and 
dealers, or passed on to consumers, just as it was out- 
raged by the abnormally high prices of last winter. 
But as shown in the report on anthracite, jnderneath 


these exceptional surface fluctuations there ?s a rising . 


flood of costs and of prices which does not recede with 
the fall in the prices of commodities in general and 
which does not yield to such measures, entirely justi- 
fiable and desirable for other reasons, as the separation 
of mining from the railroads. 

The special report on anthracite discloses that there 
are such inequalities in the wages of miners as to 
require a thorough revision of the entire wage scale, 
some miners obtaining wages much higher than are 
paid in other comparable occupations, while others fall 
far short of what is needed to furnish a living in 
accordance with American standards. It discloses that, 
together with these relatively low wages and unsatis- 
factory living conditions of many of the miners, 
including those who derive least benefit from the recent 
10-per-cent increase in wages, there are excessive royal- 
ties and differential profits. Limitation of margins to 
a reasonable return on legitimate investment and the 
elimination of monopoly profits, whether in the form 
of royalties, operators’ and dealers’ margins or freight 
rates, are perfectly reasonable demands of the public. 

One remedy, short of price fixing or public owner- 
ship, remains in the hands of the government for the 
protection of the public interest. This is the levy of 
a graded tax on royalties and differential profits. This 
would not lower the price of coal but it would secure a 
public revenue without increasing the price of coal. 
The present sales tax imposed by the State of Penn- 
sylvania on anthracite gives no such protection, even 
though it yields some $7,000,000 to the state. Since it 
is a percentage on the f.o.b. mine price, it falls on the 
marginal high-cost producer, as on others, and even 
more heavily when he is selling at a higher price, and 
is therefore passed on to the consumer in the form of 
still higher prices. 
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The main purpose of the federal regulation 
recommended would be stabilization of the industry 
and protection of the public. Any incidental ad- 
vantages should be sought only gradually and as 
experience shows this to be feasible. The general 
recommendations are addressed to the government, 


GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 





The Con- 
gress of the United States has the right to de- | 
termine under what conditions the products of the | 
mines may pass in interstate commerce over the 


the industry and the consuming public. 


railways. Greater use of river transportation for 
coal is urged. 























An excess-profits tax, as suggested above, under these 
monopolistic conditions, would not be added to the price 
of coal, and thus would not be passed along to the 
consumer, as it would fall only on those who have 
differential advantages. Thus, the federal taxes in the 
5-year period 1917-21, studied by the Commission, were 
lenient to the low-profit operator and bore more heavily 
on the high-profit operator, the range being from 2c. 
a ton on a non-dividend paying company to 28c. on one 
of: the most profitable companies. 

The main remedy, however, against extortionate 
prices lies in the consumer himself. There are substi- 
tutes for hard coal and a readiness to resort to them is 
the ultimate and effective defense against an unreason- 
able price. 

The mining and marketing of soft coal is the larger 
and, from the point of view of the national economic 
life, the more important industry, and here the funda- 
mental evil is overdevelopment, irregularity of opera- 
tion and consequent enforced idleness of miners and of 
invested capital. This problem, like that of anthra- 
cite, can be solved only by the federal government, in 
co-operation with the industry, working on a national 
scale and with a clearly defined national policy. It 
is through the granting and withholding of transporta- 
tion service through supervision that an equilibrium 
can be established between demand and output. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission under the 
existing law already has the responsibility for author- 
izing a railroad to put in sidings and to furnish cars 
and transportation. The information collected as above 
proposed should be utilized as a basis for determining 
whether at a given point and at a given time the public 
convenience and necessity do or do not demand further 
coal supplies. Instead of diverting to high-cost “snow- 
bird” mines, and away from well-developed and nor- 
mally functioning mines, a part of the limited and 
sorely needed car supply and motive power at the 
moment when scarcity and high prices make mining 
profitable, the better policy will ordinarily be to con- 
centrate the car supply at the places where it can be 
used to best advantage, but the still better policy is to 
secure such regularity of production and storage as to 
prevent scarcity and high prices. With a steadily in- 
creasing demand, encouragement could and would be 
given to the normal opening of new mines on a per- 
manent rather than temporary basis. 

Already there is positive control of the distribution 
of bituminous coal among the markets inherent in the 
freight rates, a regulation under the jurisdiction of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The freight-rate 
differential may in fact exceed the difference in mine 
costs, so that the rate largely determines both the 
market and the market price. To this extent there 


already exists a type of regulation of coal through the 
regulation of interestate commerce which has a direct 
effect on prices. 











The most convenient and practicable of the various 
possible methods of exercising the right of control over 
the interstate commerce in coal would appear to be the 
licensing of all who desire to ship coal from one state 
to another or to buy and sell in interstate commerce, 
whether as operators, wholesalers or jobbers. Reason- 
able conditions, logically growing out of the inherent 
power of the government, and implied in its exercise, 
would naturally be attached to the granting of the 
license and violation of them would be cause for sus- 
pending or revoking. 

The main purpose of the federal regulation here 
recommended would be the stabilization of the industry 
and the protection of the public interest. Any incidental 
advantages, however desirable in themselves, should be 
sought only gradually and as experience shows them to 
be feasible. 








The Commission’s findings of fact and its conclusions 
based thereon are given in detail in the score or more 
separate reports. The specific recommendations already 
made deal with all phases of the problem of coal, but 
these in part are here restated and broadly grouped as 
they are addressed to the three parties in interest: 
First, the general public in its governing capacity, 
whether represented by Congress or other legislative 
bodies; second, the coal industry itself—operators, 
mine workers and retail and wholesale dealers; and 
third, the great body of coal consumers—railroads, pub- 
lic utilities, other industries, and the millions of citizens 
who buy coal. 


Governmental Action.—First among the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations is that Congress make definite 
provision on a permanent basis for continuing the 
collection of coal facts both to instruct public opinion 
and to guide the administrative correction of abuses. 
Because of the intimate interrelation of coal mining 
and transportation, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is the logical agency to exercise whatever regula- 
tory powers over the coal industry are necessary to the 
public interest. The Coal Commission has found the 
facts, and the Congress of the United States in its 
opinion has the right to determine under what condi- 
tions the products of those mines may pass in interstate 
commerce over the railways of America. 

Throughout its investigation this Commission has 
constantly found points of intimate contact between 
interstate-commerce regulation and the coal business. 
Greater use of river transportation would help to get 
more coal to market with less coal cars. The river 
movement of coal, considerable at one time, has been 
discouraged, if not stifled, by artificial rail rates. The 
long-continued policy of waterway improvements 
financed by the national government has been ineffective 
in operation through unfair competition on the part of 
the railroads, which can now be directly controlled in 
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Economy in the use of transportation demands 
that the long haul of coal be no longer encouraged 
by favoring rates established without adequate re- 
gard to cost and service rendered. If all coal were 
alike, zoning of the whole country might be desir- 
able. A reversal of the tendency to promote over- 
development by widening markets with low rates is 





REGULATION OF COAL THROUGH TRANSPORTATION 


called for. Railroads are urged to base mine rat- 
ings on commercial factor as an incentive to off- 
season movement of coal. There is neither 
constitutional nor economic warrant for the federal 
government undertaking the distribution of coal in 
the several communities of the country. Consolida- 
tions in soft coal would be an advantage. 














accordance with the policy, expressed in the Transporta- 
tion Act, “to promote, encourage and develop water 
transportation service and facilities in connection with 
the commerce of the United States.” The use of these 
powers recently granted to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission deserves serious consideration. 

Economy in the use of transportation also demands 
that the long haul of coal be no longer encouraged by 
favoring rates, established without adequate regard 
to the cost of the transportation service rendered. 
Thus, much of the soft coal that is now produced and 
consumed in this country is transported undue distances, 
in many instances on its way to market passing across 
other fields producing coal of similar character. If 
coal were coal so that it could be used for every and any 
purpose, instead of different kinds being required for 
special purposes, the zoning of the whole area of this 
country might be desirable, prohibiting the transporta- 
tion of any coal beyond its natural market. But with- 
out adopting any artificial zoning of coal shipments, 
such as during the war served the double purpose of 
saving transportation and controlling distribution, there 
can be a reversal of the tendency to promote over- 
development caused by widening the marketing terri- 
tory through reduction of freight rates relative to those 
of older and competing fields. 

Gradually and without undue violence to established 
conditions, the rates should be readjusted to re-establish 
more natural relations between the elements of cost 
and service which will make for economic zoning. The 
result will be a reduction in the total cost of transporta- 
tion to the nation. This proposal is apparently in line 
with recent decisions of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

With coal the railroad’s largest item of freight, and 
mine capacity far exceeding railroad capacity, the best 
use of the available car supply and motive power at 
times becomes a nation-wide problem. Along with the 
obvious economy in supplying each market with the coal 
nearest to it, is the need of furnishing an economic 
incentive for regular off-season purchase and storage 
of bituminous coal, thus increasing the length of the 
average working year for both miner and mine, and so 
reducing costs of production and prices to the consumer. 

The most promising method of attaining this end is 
by giving a controlling influence to the commercial 
factor in the distribution of railroad cars to coal mines 
in times of transportation shortage. By this change 
in practice first consideration would be given to the 
commercial ability of the producer to sell coal rather 
than to mere ability to produce and load it into railroad 
cars. While the primary duty to determine a just and 
reasonable rating lies with the railroad which dis- 
tributes the cars, the method of rating here suggested 
involves a principle of sufficient concern to. justify 
investigation of the entire subject by the Interstate 








Commerce Commission on its own motion. Removal of 
the peak load which the coal mines impose upon the 
railroads is a task in which the government needs to 
co-operate with the industry in seeking possible relief 
from irregular operation and overdevelopment. 

As administrator of the public estate which includes 
50,000,000 acres of coal lands in the public-land states, 
the federal government, however, has a direct respon- 
sibility in restraining overdevelopment, which exists 
in. the West as well as.in the East. The leasing law 
should be amended to give the Secretary of the Interior 
full discretion to make his approval of the opening of 
a new coal mine on the public domain contingent on 
the showing before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion that such a mine would serve the public and not 
involve a needless investment and excessive cost. 

In its educational relation to both the general public 
and the coal industry the government occupies a well- 
defined field of endeavor. We therefore recommend that 
the Congress designate an agency to unite with the 
industry in continuing studies of unemployment as an 
effect of irregular operation, of the wage structure, 
serving as the medium of publicity for rate fhformation 
in the non-union fields as well as of all other basic facts 
on which industrial relations depend. With continu- 
ous investigation of this type the government agency 
is best prepared to make under authority of the 
President the special compulsory investigation when- 
ever the prospect of failure to renew an agreement is 
imminent, and with continuous publicity of this type 
the people will be best prepared to focus upon the nego- 
tiators the irresistible moral pressure implicit in their 
joint obligation to furnish the public with coal. 

In all the investigative work relating to mining the 
federal government has properly taken the lead. It is 
true economy for such studies that concern a score 
or more of states to be prosecuted under federal 
auspices, but the co-operation needs to go further. To 
reduce the hazards in coal mining, state and federal 
governments must co-operate in inspection, revision of 
mining codes, supervision of compensation insurance 
and in safety education. 

For the betterment of operating methods and work- 
ing conditions, state inspection must be freed from 
politics; also, the codes of some states badly need 
revision, and in this the Federal Bureau of Mines can 
render special service, since unification is essential to 
remove unfair competition based on the different oper- 
ating costs under the widely varying safety standards 
in neighboring states. The federal government is in 
a position to contribute to the education of the industry 
since the Bureau of Mines has gone far in its investi- 
gation of every element of mine safety—operating 
methods, explosives and equipment. What is impera- 
tive is rigid enforcement of regulation based on present 
knowledge. 
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We look forward to the working out under federal 
supervision of a national policy commensurate with the 
importance of the coal industry. This would include 
not only a natural limitation of marketing area by the 
adjustment of freight rates to express the true relation 
of cost to service, with a voluntary division of terri- 
tory on economic lines, but also the consolidation of 
mining companies. The consolidation, grouping or 
pooling of bituminous-mining operations should be not 
only permitted but encouraged, with a view to securing 
more steady production, less speculative prices, a wider 
use of long-term contracts with consumers, better liv- 
ing conditions, more regular employment and lower 
costs. The existing legal barriers to such an economic 
arrangement should be removed, retaining, however, 
the necessary protection to the public interest, by re- 
quiring supervision of the financial structure of the 
consolidation, as is prescribed in the Transportation 
Act for railroad consolidation. 

Consolidations may be utilized to combine low- and 
high-cost mines, keeping the latter in reserve for 
periods of emergency and limiting current operation 
when the demand is normal to low-cost mines. The 
bituminous industry may thus be brought from its 
overdeveloped, unorganized and chaotic condition to one 
more nearly like that of the anthracite industry, which 
formerly suffered from similar unstable conditions. 
This would be done, however, under governmental 
supervision and therefore without the incidental anti- 
social policies which have created the special problems 
in the anthracite industry elsewhere discussed. 

The economic urgency of encouraging larger units of 
production is indicated by the fact that the daily output 
of the average mine is only four cars, which involves 
a wastefule dilution of transportation service. The 
railroads justly complain of the extra gathering service 
required to serve so large a number of small and 
scattered mines, a service in marked contrast to that 
given a single mine in Kentucky which in a single day 
loaded six trains, or 256 gondolas. The opening of 
so many small mines in recent years has been a con- 
tributing factor in the transportation shortage. 

There is neither constitutional nor economic warrant 
for the federal government undertaking the distribu- 
tion of coal in the several communities of the country. 
Democracy must pay the price, and one of the prices 
exacted of it is that the citizens of a community shall 
look after their own welfare and discharge their own 
duties. Therefore, it is the function of each community 
by licensing retail coal dealers, by organizing co- 
operative associations, by establishing municipal fuel 
yards, or in whatsoever other ways they may see fit, 
to take the necessary steps that after the coal reaches 
the railroad siding the distribution thereof is made to 
the consumer upon a fair and equitable profit to the 
distributing agency, whatever it may be. 


Action by the Industry.—The Commission realizes 
that the largest opportunity and the largest responsi- 
bility for putting the coal industry in order lies with 
the industry itself. Self-determination is the ideal. 

The coal industry, like other industries, but with 
exceptional clearness, reveals two distinct and contrast- 
ing tendencies in management. There is one that -is 
animated by a purely acquisitive and exploiting spirit 
that has no other apparent end in view than to make 
money for the owners. Quick to make the most of any 


panic among buyers, of any opportunity to pyramid 
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sales, to sell adulterated coal, or to cut the wages of 
miners, this type of operator and dealer resents public 
interference or public knowledge of his business. He 
is rightly called a profiteer and the public instinct 
which demands that he be exposed and curbed and ulti- 
mately forced out of business is sound. But besides 
profiteering, there is also in the coal industry, as in 
other industries which exploit natural resources or 
other differential advantages, a less conspicuous but 
equally unjustifiable element in the cost to the consumer. 

A substantial part of the amount paid in royalties 
and in excess profits represents a return to owners 
of wealth who perform therefore no useful social 
service and who take no part in production. This form 
of ownership does not increase efficiency or economy or 
conservation. It does not contribute to the mining of 
coal or to making it cheaper. There is no way in which 
this first deduction from the value of the product can 
be forcibly prevented, as far as this Commission is 
aware, except through government ownership, which 
we believe to be both undesirable and impracticable, or 
by taxation on the excess profits and royalties, which 
we recommend, although with no expectation that it 
will be completely effective as a remedy. Not through 
governmental coercion but through the enlightened self- 
interest of producers and consumers, the real remedy 
is to be sought. The coal industry can reform itself 
from within. 

Management for effective service to the public, rather 
than exclusively for profit, is the second of the tend- 
encies mentioned and the Commission is convinced 
that this tendency is clearly in the ascendant; that 
operators are increasingly coming to realize their duty 
as citizens and their enlightened self-interest in estab- 
lishing such a spirit of co-operation as will promote the 
prosperity of the industry with direct benefit to the 
public. 

To pay fair wages, to remove the causes for the 
sullen hostility which prevails to an astonishing extent 
among workers, adding a larger and unnecessary ele- 
ment to the cost of coal, to make mining a safer occu- 
pation even if this means slowing down production, to 
sell at a reasonable price that will bring a fair return 
to investors with steady operation of the mines, to 
establish a reputation for clean and well-prepared fuel, 
to standardize fair practices in contracts between seller 
and buyer, to lay out and develop the mines in such a 
way as to conserve and economize the coal and to bring 
it to the market at the least expense, to come through 
clean as an industry capable of solving its own prob- 
lems, with a minimum of governmental supervision— 
all this is already clearly in the minds of many oper- 
ators, miners and dealers. _ 

This Commission, after an exhaustive examination 
of the evidence collected by its own agents and sub- 
mitted by all interested parties, has greater confidence 
in such internal organization and such educational 
work as will promote these remedies than in any which 
it is within the power of the Congress or legislatures 
to apply, essential as we believe some legislation to be. 

A number of the Commission’s studies falling broadly 
under the head of engineering can be summarized by 
saying that in the intelligent initial planning of coal 
mines and their proper management under engineering 
control will be found the requisites of conservation of 
the resource, of safety for both men and mine, and of 
efficient and profitable operation.- The best managed 
mine has the minimum of friction with its employees. 
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The mine worker and operator are urged to work 
together for mine safety and to co-operate in the 
betterment of conditions outside of the mine. Train- 
ing of foremen in management and the centering 
of responsibility in labor relations are urged. The 
United Mine Workers is a necessary institution 
for the protection of the standards of working 


SOCIAL UPLIFT AND BETTER LABOR RELATIONS 


and living conditions that have been attained. The 
Commission does not believe that the public will | 
sympathize with the efforts of the union to organize 
the non-union field unless the union recognizes that | 
public interest is superior to its monopolistic control 
and it finds some other way than the “exercise of 
economic force” for adjusting its controversies. 

















What engineers can do for the industry is shown in the 
larger and newer mines, well laid out and equipped 
with modern machinery. Good engineering, which in- 
cludes the wise management of men as well as the 
handling of material, can work out reforms under- 
ground far ‘more important than much that is apparent 
at the surface. To these tasks, the industry should 
invite the best technically trained men and thus raise 
the standards of the operating side of coal mining. 

We urge upon the industry a fuller appreciation of 
the common interest of mine worker and operator in 
most of the problems that the industry faces. In the 
all-important matter of mine safety, for instance, 
miners and operators should join forces. The respon- 
sibility of the management to equip and operate the 
mine with every safety precaution must be matched by 
individual responsibility by every foreman and worker. 
Through miners’ organizations and safety committees, 
with regular meetings of officials and workers, much 
can be done by joint action to protect their common 
interest. 

Part-time operation, which causes increased costs to 
the operator—thus a three-day week compared with a 
six-day week means a 25 per cent increase in the ton 
cost of the coal mined—at the same time cuts in half 
the miners’ earnings. This common interest in con- 
tinuous and successful operation finds a concrete 
expression in the present British wage agreement, 
which provides that miners and owners share the 
profits of the business in the defined proportions, the 
profits being figured not on a single mine but on the 
whole district. The plan is equitable and would prob- 
ably have won even more enthusiastic support in a 
more prosperous period than the past two years have 
been in the British coal trade, and after a longer trial 
this form of adjusting wages to results may prove to 
bring about the highly desirable full co-operation of 
employer and employee in seeking efficiency. 

Another opportunity for co-operative effort is in the 
betterment of conditions outside the mine. Living con- 
ditions cannot be standardized either in company towns 
or where miners own or rent their homes independently 
of employers, but they can be greatly improved. Water 
should be more generally brought into the houses to 
save work for housewives and to encourage cleanliness. 
Bath houses at the mines should be required in all 
states. There should be more good roads. Sewers 
should be provided where the expense is not prohibitive 
and far better sanitary arrangements where sewers are 
impracticable. Mining camps and towns are not rural 
in any proper sense even when they are small. 

Fresh milk and fresh vegetables should form a larger 
part of the ordinary diet of the miner’s family. The 
dirty one-cow dairy should be inspected and cleaned up 
or abolished. Education in the elementary principles 
of diet, the choice and preparation of foods is sorely 





needed. Facilities for healthy outdoor recreation should 
be very greatly increased. Schools should be improved. 
Many companies have given attention to this, supple- 
menting the local public resources for education; never- 
theless many mining communities do not furnish the 
amount or kind of elementary education which the 
public opinion of all our states demands for future 
citizens. ; 

When all has been said the mining camps and towns 
are in too many cases dreary and depressing places 
in which to live. They need not be, as the well-planned 
and well-maintained camps of successful and progres- 
sive operators have abundantly shown, even in the 
face of difficult topographical conditions. If there were 
more community spirit and community planning they 
could be made not only livable but cheerful. Even a 
short-lived community is likely to last through a gen- 
eration and some of the worst conditions are in fields 
having an expectancy of 100 years. 

Experience has demonstrated that homes need not be 
chucked helter skelter together against the tipple and 
railroad tracks. The community can be laid out 
attractively with protected lawns and gardens, often 
with ample space between dwellings, with convenient 
buildings for common use, and, what is of the greatest 
importance, with good roads for communication with 
the outside world. The responsibility is not all on the 
employer even when he is also the landlord. The miners 
will have better living conditions when they demand 
them and do their part in getting them. 

In their labor relations, common interest should lead 
both operators and the miners, through their organi- 
zations, to study the problem of unemployment and 
together seek to stabilize the industry; to study by 
joint committees the whole rate structure and its rela- 
tions to the different jobs in the mines; and to perfect 
the machinery for settling disputes through concilia- 
tion or voluntary arbitration, with the adoption in 
the non-union fields of adequate checks on the exercise 
of the right to discharge. 

On the part of the operators we recommend that 
more attention be paid to the problem of labor adjust- 
ment. The success of many companies in establishing 
good relations warrants special attention to the train- 
ing of foremen in management and to the centering of 
responsibility in labor relations. The operators also 
need more effective organization for labor relations 
and we recommend district and national labor commis- 
sioners, men of the highest type, who can work out a 
national labor policy. If the Sherman Anti-Trust law 
prevents the operators from combining together for 
the purpose of collective bargaining with the miners, 
which the Commission does not believe is the case, then 
Congress should exempt them from the operation of the 
law for that purpose. 

While complete autonomy for the widely separated 
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districts may be impracticable, we suggest that the two 
parties in collective bargaining should work out a sys- 
tem of national negotiation with district agreements, 


which will avoid standard-cutting wars between dis-. 


tricts and secure adequate flexibility to meet necessary 
district conditions. 

There are valid objections to the check-off, especially 
in the collection of fines and assessments, and it has 
also injurious effect upon the union in divorcing the 
problem of income from the winning of membership, 
and in the resulting lack of closeness of contact and of 
educational service and control by the higher officers 
to the lower officers, and to the rank and file members 
of the union; yet the check-off is not vital enough to 
justify a suspension of operations, whether the union 
is seeking to extend its use or the operators seeking 
to throw it out. 

The history of the past 30 years affords conclusive 
evidence that the United Mine Workers of America has 
been the potent agency in the betterment of the miners’ 
working and living conditions, and it is necessary to- 
day for the protection of the standards that have been 
attained. However, unless the union accepts in prac- 
tice the principle that the public interest is superior 
to that of any monopolistic group, whether employers 
or employees, and gives satisfactory guarantees of a 
fair and orderly adjustment of controversies in other 
ways than by the exercise of economic force, the public 
will not view with sympathy the efforts of the union 
to extend itself over the whole field of the industry. 


Action by the Consumer.—Coal is mined to be used 
as fuel, and the consumer pays his share of all the 


extra costs due to any poor functioning of the industry. 
However, upon the consumer can be placed some respon- 
sibility for excessive costs, and the cure for existing 


bad conditions is partly in his hands. Therefore the 
Commission addresses some of its recommendations to 
consumers of coal, large and small. 

The immediate cause of high and exorbitant prices 
of soft coal is a demand from buyers far in excess of 
the supply. There is no evidence of any combination 
or monopoly among producers and shippers of bitumi- 
nous coal, now or at any time, sufficient to control 
production or prices. As has been repeatedly shown 
in these reports, the peak demand for coal involves a 
peak demand for coal transportation too acute to be 
adequately met by the railroads, except by an unwar- 
ranted expansion of rail equipment and facilities. The 
removal of the peak therefore appears to be the direct 
remedy, and the consumer can contribute to the removal 
of the ups and downs of the coal business by buying 
for regular delivery and balancing seasonal variations 
in consumption by storage. 

Storage of coal by consumers is the balance wheel 
between fluctuating consumption and variable produc- 
tion. Regular, systematic, large-scale storage of bitu- 
minous coal, then, is the public’s largest opportunity 
in helping to solve the coal problem, and the con- 
sumer’s responsibility may be said to be proportionate 
to his annual requirements. It is especially gratifying, 
therefore, that the railroads, the public utilities, the 
iron and steel industry, and other large users of bitu- 
minous coal in the United States have undertaken 
storage on a large scale. The definite adoption of this 
policy by the larger railroads and public utilities is 
plainly in the public interest and never before has 
the outlook been more promising for the continuation 
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and extension of this direct method of stabilizing coal 
production. We commend, also, the present activity of 
the Federated American Engineering Societies in pro- 
moting the storage of coal by practical investigation 
and popular education. 

Another way open to the consumer in aid of more 
regular mine operation and steadier market is the pur- 
chase of coal on contract. In this, producer and con- 
sumer can co-operate, and the unusual shifting about 
by producers for markets and by consumers for tonnage 
in the past six years has been both effect and cause: 
The effect of war and strike conditions and the cause 
of further disturbance of the coal trade. To aid in 
stabilization, however, the tonnage contract for coal 
must be more than an option. Coal shippers and coal 
consumers must become impressed with the idea that a 
contract means a fixed obligation with respect to both 
delivery and acceptance of tonnage and that no shipper 
with contract commitments should enter the spot mar- 
ket until he has fully discharged his contract obliga- 
tions, or buyer shut off contract shipments while he 
purchases lower priced spot coal. 

Better utilization of coal by the consumer is a field 
not investigated by this Commission. No report on 
the coal industry would be complete, however, without 
reference to the saving in cost of energy and heat that 
can be effected by more general appreciation on the 
part of the consumer of the losses and waste for which 
he is responsible. 

Plainly no one can logically complain of wasteful 
production of coal when his own consumption of coal 
is even more wasteful. Nor can the consumer justly 
complain of high prices for coal when he throws away 
so large a part of the heat units in the coal he buys. 
Thrift in the use of coal is especially to be commended 
to the larger consumers, and fortunately it is at the 
steel plants, byproduct coke plants, and central power 
stations that the best practice prevails. Last year the 
electric power stations of the country generated from 
coal 25 per cent more kilowatt-hours than in 1919, but 
in doing this burned nearly a million tons less coal— 
that is fuel economy on a national scale. The super- 
power project which plans the installation of only the 
largest power plants would effect even greater savings 
in the consumption of coal as well as in the transmission 
of electricity. 

These great possibilities in the more efficient and 
wider use of coal emphasizes the importance of every 
measure for conserving this most valuable resource 
which will more and more serve as the nation’s depend- 
able source of power. The other substitute fuels, gas 
and oil, deservedly popular as they are, must be re- 
garded as of passing interest as compared with coal. 
Indeed, the relative temporary nature of our oi! 
resources should lead us io give prioritiy to the higher 
uses of the petroleum products and abandon the fuel 
use of oil. The world has not oil enough to burn under 
either stationary or locomotive boilers, nor even in 
household heaters for any period beyond the present 
time of surplus production. 

The field of the fuel engineer is largely unoccupied. 
The average consumer to whom coal is coal needs tech- 
nical advice in selecting the coal best suited to his need 
and in using the coal so selected. Scientific and engin- 
eering facts on fuel economy lie within his reach 
but are mostly unutilized. A few dollars spent for coal 
information can save hundreds of dollars expended for 
coal. 
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That Coal Industry Should Reform from Within Seen 


As Salient Point of Commission’s Final Report 


Official Washington Impressed with Counsel of Self-Government Under 
Federal Supervision — Sees Disappointment in Recommendations to 
Proponents of Drastic Settlement of Coal Problems in One Swoop 


By PAUL WOOTON 
Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 


“Self-regulation under governmental supervision” are 
five words which give a comprehensive idea of the 
scope of the final report of the U. S. Coal Commission. 
Throughout the report emphasis is put on the conviction 
that the industry can reform itself from within. While 
some legislation will be required to carry out the sug- 
gestions of the Commission, the remedies proposed are 
largely non-legislative in character. 

Monopoly is cited as the fundamental evil in the 
anthracite industry. While no hope is held out for 
material reductions in anthracite price, the Commission 
believes that wholesome results will follow the imposi- 
tion of a graduated tax on royalties and differential 
profits. 

Overdevelopment, irregularity of operation, and con- 
sequent enforced idleness of miners and of invested 
capital constitute the Commission’s opinion as to the 
chief evils in the bituminous industry. Very definite 
control over these evils can be exercised by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, under existing law. the 
Commission points out. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission already has the power, the Coal Commission 
believes, to withhold transportation facilities from mines 
in the public interest. By concentrating car supply at 
places where it can be used to best advantage, during 
emergencies, the best interests of the country could be 
served. In that way regularity of production and stor- 
age can be obtained. It is in the carrying out of this 
plan that the licensing of operators and wholesalers is 
suggested. 


No CURB ON UNION’S LEGAL RIGHTS SUGGESTED 


To one type of mind the report certainly will be a 
disappointment. To another type of mind it will appeal 
as the longest stride which has been made in effecting 
greater stability in the most important of the basic in- 
dustries. To those who believe in drastic efforts to 
settle great questions once and for all with one whack, 
the Commission’s report will appeal as having settled 
none of the fundamental causes of instability. A power- 
ful labor union remains with no suggestion that its 
legal rights be diminished. No suggestion is made for 
the apprehension and punishment of profiteers. There 
is no hint of nationalization. The curtain goes down 
with the same persons on the stage who were there at 
the beginning. The presentation was not a tragedy. 
No one of the actors has been killed off. Nothing in the 
Commission’s report singles out the villain. 

There is another type of mind to which tke report 
will appeal strongly,—those who doubt if things ever 
are settled once and for all, to stay put forever after. 
They recognize that progress cannot be made any faster 
than the people involved can progress themselves. Re- 
ports of Commissions do not, overnight, make over the 
thought of millions. All recognize that no government 





ever will be able to carry through drastic changes in 


industrial policies just because some agency is given. 


dictatorial powers. This second type of mind will see 
in the report an instrument capable of effecting whole- 
some and far-reaching results. 

The Commission has come to the conclusion that the 
prospect of obtaining adequate coal supplies at rea- 
sonable prices lies within the industry itself. They 
place the responsibility on the industry. The participa- 
tion of the federal government is limited to observation 
—hbecause that is all publicity of accounts amounts to. 
There is government intervention only when the ordin- 
ary machinery fails to function. 

The purpose of the commission is to have the govern- 
ment. concentrate its attention on efforts to encourage 
the constructive and public-spirited units within the 
industry rather than spend its time chasing profiteers 
or trying to convict someone of shipping dirty coal. By 
strengthening the hand of the decent element which 
comprise the overwhelming majority of those engaged 


in the coal industry the profiteer will be eliminated © 


automatically. 


PLEA FOR GOOD WILL OF CONSUMERS 


The report is not an indictment of employers or of 
employees. It rather is a plea for good-will and better 
understanding between them and for better under- 
standing on the part of the consumers. It brings home 
that the industry is quite as dependent on the public as 
the public is dependent on it. 

Some of the important things which the Commission 
wants the industry to do are the revision of some of 
its distribution and transportation practices; more use 
of engineering talent; better methods of conducting 
employer-employee business affairs; better forms of 
wage contracts and better contracts for the sale of 
coal. Action by the industry itself along such lines is 
where the Commission pins its hope rather than on the 
exercise of compulsion from a Washington bureau. 

The Commission believes that the industry will not 
suffer in the slightest degree by abandoning secrecy. 
If it is to act in large groups, facts which concern the 
consumer and the transportation agencies must be 


known. The compulsory setting forth of accounts and - 


the rendition of certain reports is a necessary step in 
the policy, the Commission believes, to promote better 
relations between the public and the industry and be- 
tween employer and employee. The report makes it clear 
that the whole object is to carry forward the policy 
of strengthening those in the industry who are forward- 
looking and public-spirited. 

The reason why the making of these returns is made 
compulsory is because the Commission demonstrated to 
its own satisfaction that there always would be a few 
who would not play the game honestly, which made 
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compulsion necessary to insure fairness to all. At first 
some of the members of the Commission opposed the 
idea. It long has been a tradition in the Geological 
Survey that more information could be obtained without 
compulsory powers than with them. The Commission 
came to the conclusion rather reluctantly, however, that 
it will be necessary to require these reports if the 
government is to be able to guarantee figures to the 
public. 

The theme of the report is the same which ran 
through the Commission’s anthracite findings. It is 
that coal is affected with the public interest. The Com- 
mission’s interpretation of the expression is not that 
the public has the right to clamp down regulations on 
the business of coal but that it is a business in which 
the producer and the consumer are so jointly and mutu- 
ally and profoundly concerned that they must take 
common counsel. 

One cannot help but be impressed with the different 
conceptions emanating from this Commission than was 
prevalent fifteen years ago when trust-busting was re- 
garded as the panacea for most of the country’s eco- 
nomic ills. Here is a Commission that hints plainly that 
the Sherman law has gone too far. It recommends divi- 
sion of territory, consolidation of mining companies, 
and priority of facilities, in time of emergency, to those 
in a position to produce most effectively. With those 
suggestion, however, goes the recommendation that the 
financing of these consolidations is to be supervised as 
the Transportation Act provides for financial super- 
vision in the matter of railroad consolidation. 

It is certain that the report will not be entirely satis- 
factory to the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States or to the United Mine Workers of America, but 
those who have had an opportunity to read the Commis- 
sion’s summary of its findings are almost unanimous in 
the opinion that a monumental piece of work has been 
done in a remarkably short period of time and with a 
minimum of funds. 





Effect of Pennsylvania Tax on Anthracite 
Prices Shown in Commission Statement 


By way of amplifying its remarks on anthracite 
prices in its final report, the United States Coal Com- 
mission on Sept. 22 issued for simultaneous publication 
the following statement: 

“The price of anthracite coal is directly affected by 
the state tax of Pennsylvania of 13 per cent pro- 
ducing a revenue to that state of from seven to eight 
million dollars a year, which necessarily is borne by the 
anthracite consumers of the country. The higher the 
price to the consumer the greater the return to the 
state. The greater the cost of production entailed by 
the high price to the consumer, the larger the cash re- 
* turn for distribution within the state, and at the expense 
of the anthracite consumers. 

“This tax is confined to anthracite, the mining of 
which is practically exclusive to that state, and the 
monopolistic feature of which is recognized by the 
policy of that state in taxing anthracite only while its 
bituminous coal in competition with the great bitumin- 
ous fields in the country, remains untaxed. In addition 
to this, the laws of that state are.extreme in the pre- 
caution taken to prevent workers from the outside enter- 
ing the anthracite fields of that state, confining the 
opportunity to work practically to those now engaged in 
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that field by a licensing system that requires two years’ 
service as an anthracite mine helper before being per- 
mitted to enter regular mining operations. 

“All this makes for higher prices of anthracite to 
the consumer. - The situation as far as relief is con- 
cerned is complicated by the fact that the anthracite 
supply is a monopoly to one state, while those who con- 
sume are practically scattered the country over. Con- 
stantly bounding prices inevitably tend to drive the 
consumer to other forms of fuel, the price of which is 
controlled by competitive conditions that do not control 
in the one state monopoly of anthracite.” 


AN EXECUTIVE ORDER has been issued by the President 
providing that the records, files and property of the 
U. S. Coal Commission be transferred to the Department 
of the Interior. The Secretary of the Interior is de- 
signated as the custodian of the files and the Director 
of the U. S. Geological Survey is designated to perform 
the administrative duties incident to the closing of the 
work of the Commission. 





Commissioners Pay Tribute to Hammond 


Before the adjourning of their final session, the members 
of the U. S. Coal Commission paid tribute to John Hays 
Hammond, their chairman, as follows: 

“If the records of the U. S. Coal Commission shall be 
preserved in permanent form, the members thereof will not 
be content with the record unless there remains the state- 
ment that if it has failed in accomplishing its purpose, such 
failure in no wise can be attributed to its chairman, the 
Hon. John Hays Hammond; and if it has succeeded, a large 
measure of that success is justly due to the wisdom, pru- 
dence and foresight with which the chairman has presided 
over its deliberations and guided its investigations. 

“There are two grades of presiding officers; one, who 
leaves the impression upon the members of the body that 
cool, calm, calculating and deliberative justice has been the 
measure of his service; the other is one that back of the 
conscientious discharge of duty there has pulsed the warm 
and unfailing heart of friendship—a friendship which has 
touched the dead body of duty and brought to its cheek 
life and the flush of pleasure. To this latter class our 
chairman belongs. We part from the attempt to discharge 
our duty with pleasure that the work is over; we grasp his 
hand in farewell with regret. Long may he live to be an 
honor to his country and a delight to his friends.” 


BEFORE DISBANDING on Sept. 22, the members of the U. S. 
Coal Commission called at the White House to inform the 
President formally that they had completed their task. 
Following the conference Chairman Hammond said: “The 
President paid a special compliment to the Commission’s 
technical staff, saying that he believes that no more 
capable, public-spirited and unselfish body of workers ever 
had been recruited for government service.” 


AFTER ELEVEN MONTHS’ SERVICE with the U. S. Coal 
Commission, Dr. George Otis Smith, by executive order, 
was reappointed director of the U. S. Geological Survey. 
The reappointment became effective Sept. 24. The Coal 
Commission expired by statutory limitation on Sept. 22. 
Thus, for one day, after twenty-seven years of continuous 
public service, Dr. Smith was without official responsibility. 
P. S. Smith, acting director in Dr. Smith’s absence, has 
resumed his duties as administrative geologist of the Survey. 


WHEN THE U. S. CoAL COMMISSION went out of existence 
at midnight Sept. 21 it still had an unexpended balance 
of between $20,000 and $25,000 of the $600,000 fund appro- 
priated for it by Congress. This will automatically be 
turned back into: the United States Treasury. 
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Curb Labor Monopoly and Other Coal Problems 
Will Solve Themselves 


President of National Coal Association, Speaking Sept. 26 at 
Milwaukee, Attributes Most of Soft-Coal Industry’s Difficulties 
to Nation-Wide Strikes and Obstructive Tactics of Miners’ Union 


I have been asked to speak on “Some Problems of 
Coal.” There is only one problem of coal—at least, 
only one major problem—from the standpoint of the 
public. That problem is the problem of labor relations. 
It is my firm belief that all the other problems of the 
coal industry—engineering problems, marketing prob- 
lems, transportation problems—are minor ones; are 
ones which will solve themselves, so far as they affect 
the public, if the major problem of the industry, that 
of labor, is squarely met and dealt with. It is the 
violent conflict in labor relations that alone prevents 
the public from obtaining the protection and benefits 
that would otherwise uniformly flow to it from the 
highly competitive nature of the bituminous-coal busi- 
ness. 

For the past year I have been chairman of the 
Bituminous Operators’ Special Committee, which has 
been representing the bituminous coal producers of the 
United States before the U. S. Coal Commission. This 
committee has conducted extensive and exhaustive re- 
searches into the various aspects of the coal industry. 
It has supplemented that practical knowledge of the 
facts of the industry which is possessed by every well- 
informed coal man with a wealth of statistical and 
other information which. affords a sound basis for 
definite conclusions as to the industry. When I say to 
you that the one major problem of the coal industry is 
the problem of labor—more specifically, that it is the 
problem of the labor monopoly of the United Mine 
Workers of America—I say it not only on the basis 
of my own personal experience in the coal industry 
but also on the basis of the material which has been 
collected by my Committee during the past year and 
which has been presented to the Coal Commission. 


Solution of Main Problem Would Settle AllL—What 
are some of these problems which have commonly been 
considered the major problems of the coal industry? 
There has recently been the problem of chaotic and 
unstable price conditions. There is the problem of the 
increase in coal prices since the pre-war period. There 
is the problem of irregular operation. There is the 
problem of car supply and transportation. There is 
the problem of the overmanning of the industry. There 
are various engineering problems involved in securing 
more efficient production. These are only a few of the 
problems of the industry, although they have generally 
been considered among its major ones. And yet I 
believe I can show to you that in every case, if that 
central problem were solved, the others would solve 
themselves. 

First let us consider the problem of prices of coal. 


The history of bituminous-coal prices during the last 
ten years has two principal features: One is the wild 
and unprecedented fluctuations in price which began 
in 1916 and have only now subsided; the other is the 
very appreciable amount by which the now stabilized 
prices of coal exceed the prices of the pre-war period. 

It is not necessary to go into detail as to the first of 
these features. Every one of you is familiar with the 
sharp rise in coal prices during the war, and with the 
runaway market which was checked only after the 
establishment of the U. S. Fuel Administration. You 
are familiar with how the strike of the United Mine 
Workers organization in 1919 came at a time to prevent 
any stabilization following the war. You are familiar 
with the situation in 1920, where the highest spot 
market in history resulted from United Mine Workers 
strikes in the Central Competitive Field in violation 
of the agreement to accept the award of the Bituminous 
Commission, and from the tie-up in transportation due 
to the switchmen’s strike. You are familiar with the 
partial stabilization of the industry during the depres- 
sion of 1921, and, finally, you are familiar with the 
national strike of the United Mine Workers organiza- 
tion in 1922, and with its results. You know that during 
this period from 1916 to 1922, spot prices of bituminous 
coal have varied in a way they never varied before the 
war. As the investigations made by the Bituminous 
Operators’ Special Committee show, the spot-price varia- 
tion from 1906 to 1915 was only 31 per cent on the 1915 
basis, while from 1916 to 1922 it was 849 per cent on 
the same basis. 


Price Fluctuations Due to Labor Troubles. — The 
thing to which I wish to call your attention is the fact 
that, with the exception of those conditions which were 
a result of the great war, a cause which we do not now 
have to reckon with, all of these wild price fluctuations 
have been the result of labor trouble either in the coal 
industry or on the railroads. In 1919 it was a nation- 
wide coal strike; in 1920 strikes in violation of con- 
tracts all over the Central Competitive Field in the 
effort to secure higher wages for daymen, combined with 
the switchmen’s strike; in 1922 it was a nation-wide 
coal strike, combined with the railroad shopmen’s strike. 
In each case a strike caused an abnormal shortage, a 
buyers’ panic, a runaway market, and resultant charges 


‘of “profiteering.” The moral to the public is obvious: 


Prevent nation-wide strikes in the coal and transporta- 
tion industries, and runaway markets will be a thing 
of the past. 

The bituminous-coal industry is a highly competitive 
one. Bituminous coal is produced in thirty states. 
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There are over 6,000 producing companies, scattered 
from Pennsylvania to Washington, and from Alabama 
to New Mexico. Data recently submitted to the Coal 
Commission show that these companies have over 200,- 
000 stockholders. If the stockholders of companies 
owning coal-producing subsidiaries be included then 
there are over 360,000 stockholders interested in pro- 
ducing coal. There are thousands of bondholders in 
addition. The largest company produces less than 3 per 
cent of the supply. 

There has never been and there is today not the 
remotest possibility of monopoly of capital in the soft- 
coal industry. As someone has said, “In the bituminous- 
coal industry, geology has enforced the Sherman Act.” 
There are enormous undeveloped coal reserves. Under 
these circumstances, supply always potentially equals or 
exceeds demand, and hence competition may be relied 
on to prevent high prices. It is only when the competi- 
tive processes are reversed by nation-wide strikes in 
the mines or on the railroads that a runaway market 
occasioned by competition of buyers is possible. Stop 
nation-wide strikes, and you prevent runaway markets. 

The second marked feature of the history of prices 
during the last ten years is the fact that normal com- 
petitive prices of coal, even in a buyers’ market, have 
practically doubled. On Sept. 1, 1915, at a time of 
stabilized prices, the Coal Age average of spot prices 
of bituminous coal was $1.10. At the present time, in a 
similar time of stabilized prices, the Coal Age average 
is $2.38. In other words, the normal price of coal has 
more than doubled. 

Why is this? First, it is to be borne in mind that the 
Federal Fuel Distributor has for months been reporting 
that the price of coal in district after district has fallen 
to or below the cost of production for a substantial 
amount of the necessary supply. Second, it is element- 
ary economics, which I simply wish to recall to the minds 
of you gentlemen, that in a freely competitive market 
the price of a commodity is determined by the cost of 
production of that substantial portion of the supply 
which is necessary to fill the demand, and that the price 
in the long run tends to lower itself to the level of the 
cost of production in the lower cost units. Hence, any 
increase in any element of cost means an inevitable in- 
crease in price. What element of cost is it that has 
increased and so has been responsible for the price in- 
crease we have been discussing, in spite of the drastic 
operation of competitive laws? 


Labor Represents 68 Per Cent of Production Cost. 
—The chief element in the cost of producing coal is 
labor. It approximates 68 per cent of the total cost of 
production, and it is this element of cost which has 
increased most markedly since the pre-war period. A 
part of this increase in labor cost is undoubtedly legiti- 
mate. The coal operators of the United States do not 
wish the wages of their men to fall below the normal 
competitive standard of wages, nor do they wish wages 
to lag behind any increase in the cost of living. 

Neither of these things has been true in the coal 
industry. On the other hand, wages of bituminous-coal 
miners have remained on an abnormal and inflated level. 
They are 182 per cent higher than in 1913. The cost 
of living is only 69.5 per cent higher. The wages of 
all other unskilled labor have fallen with the cost of 
living since the war; the wages of coal miners have not 
fallen. Their wages are now higher than those of every 
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other variety of unskilled labor, and they are even higher 
than those of almost every class of skilled labor. 

These statements are not mere assertions. They are 
the result of careful statistical study by the economists 
employed by the Bituminous Operators’ Special Com- 
mittee. That study showed that average daily earnings 
of bituminous miners in the Hocking Field—the base 
for the union wage scale—in 1922 were $8.83, while 
the average for all unskilled labor in twenty-three manu- 
facturing industries was $3.35, and that for all skilled 
labor in those industries, was $4.73. In other words, 
bituminous miners in 1922 made 168 per cent more than 
the average unskilled laborer and 86 per cent more than 
the average skilled worker in the manufacturing in- 
dustries of the country. 

Why is this? Because while labor in other industries 
is competitive, labor in the bituminous-coal industry 
is largely a monopoly. The monopolistic organization 
of the United Mine Workers of America holds under its 
central control so large a proportion of the coal miners 
of the country that it is able to sustain an inflated wage 
scale, and thus keep the cost of coal much higher than 
it normally should be when considered in relation to 
other basic commodities. The price of all commodities 
has advanced 59 per cent since 1913; the price of coal 
has advanced 97 per cent. 

The seriousness of this condition is not generally 
realized. The panicky markets of 1919, 1920 and 1922 
caused much public fear and discomfort, but the ab- 
normal increase in the cost of coal, due to the monopol- 
istic position of the miners’ union, has resulted and will 
result to an increasing extent in the throwing out of 
adjustment of the economic machinery of the country, 
just as it is always thrown out of adjustment by any 
successful attempt to monopolize labor or capital in a 
basic industry. 

Here, then, is our first problem of the coal industry, 
that of the increase, permanent or temporary, in the 
price of coal, and it analyzes down to the problem of 
labor, and, specifically, to the problem of the labor 
monopoly now maintained by the United Mine Workers. 


Causes of Car Shortage. — Let us consider a second 
problem, a basic problem of the coal industry, the prob- 
lem of transportation. We all know that the railroads 
of the country are sometimes overtaxed, and we know 
that this overtaxing of the transportation facilities has 
affected the bituminous-coal industry particularly. Car 
shortage has caused many a sleepless night to many 
bituminous producers and to their consumers as well. 
Why do car shortages occur? A detailed study, made 
by the investigators for the Bituminous Operators’ 
Special Committee, has shown to us beyond all doubt 
that general serious transportation shortage in peace 
time is in every case the result of nation-wide labor 
disturbances in the coal or in the railroad industries. 

The two great car shortages from which the country 
has suffered occurred in the winter and spring of 1920, 
following the 1919 coal strike and simultaneous with the 
strikes in the Central Competitive Field, and in the fall 
and winter of 1922, following the coal strike of that year. 
It is true that a certain amount of transportation 
trouble is due to seasonal fluctuation in demand, but 
the serious trouble is caused by a situation like that 
in 1922, where the railroads had to haul a year’s supply 
of bituminous coal for the United States in seven 
months. They did not do it. They could not do it, and 
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it would be foolish for us to insist that they be put in 
a position where they could do it, as it would necessitate 
greatly increased investment and therefore increased 
rates. 

Here again what is apparently one of the major prob- 
lems of the coal industry resolves itself into a mere 
aspect of the central problem, that of labor, and, more 
specifically, that of the nation-wide strike. 


Improvement of Mining Methods Obstructed.—Let 
us take another problem of the coal industry, that of 
efficient mining. For years engineers and operators 
have been co-operating in an effort to get out more 
coal for less money in an effort to increase production 
per man, by the use of machinery and by improved 
mining methods. The effort has not been as successful 
as it might have been. Why? Because of the delib- 
erate policy of limitation of output which has been 
practiced and enforced in the union fields by the United 
Mine Workers of America. 

Studies made by the experts in the Bituminous Oper- 
ators’ Special Committee show that. the efficiency of 
labor in identical mines in the Kanawha field was 118 
per cent greater under non-union than under union 
operation, due to freedom from union practices limiting 
output. In the Logan field, under non-union operation, 
the average production per man per year over a 16- 
year period was 1,236 tons; in the every way similar 
Kanawha field, under union operation, it was 819 tons, 
a difference of.51 per cent in favor of non-union oper- 
ation. Yet under non-union operation production per 
man per year in Kanawha went to 1,466.8 tons, or 
even higher than in Logan. These figures show beyond 
all doubt the handicap placed upon operators and miners 
alike in the fields contracting with the United Mine 
Workers organization by practices fostered and com- 
pelled by that organization. 

The uneconomic practices of the United Mine Workers’ 
organization are of various kinds: Strikes in violation 
of contract; opposition to the introduction of labor- 
saving machinery; limitation on the number of cars a 
man can load per day; restrictions on working time; 
limitations on the number of men who may load after 
a machine; voluntary absenteeism; interference with 
management and curtailment of the right of discharge; 
rigid classification of work; and many others, includ- 
ing unduly high wage rates for operation of labor- 
saving machinery. 

Here again the problem comes down to the problem 
of labor, for if engineering advances cannot be put into 
practical operation on account of labor opposition, they 
are of no value. 


Traces Cause of Overdevelopment. — Another of 
the problems of the coal industry is that of overdevel- 
opment, too many mines and too many miners. The 
inflated prices which have existed at times during the 
last seven years have brought into being many mines 
which should never have been opened. There is an over- 
development in the bituminous industry; but this 
overdevelopment may be traced back through the inter- 
mediate cause of inflated prices to the ultimate cause 
of nation-wide strikes or the fear of nation-wide strikes 
in the coal and railroad industries; in other words, back 
to the problem of labor. Similarly, the problem of the 
overmanning of the bituminous-coal industry may be 
traced back. 

The United States Coal Commission has told us there 
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are 200,000 too many bituminous miners. Yet how 
can it be otherwise in an industry with an inflated wage 
scale which enables men by working two-thirds of the 
time to make much more than laborers in other indus- 
tries who work full time? And, as I have already said, 
this inflated wage scale is the result of labor monopoly 
by the miners’ union. 

Finally, there is the problem of irregularity of oper- 
ation, long one of the most discussed problems of the 
bituminous-coal industry. What is the analysis here? 
Where you have overdevelopment, irregular operation 
is inevitable until the normal processes of competition 
have forced out the superfluous units. In the bitu- 


- minous-coal industry the ordinary processes of com- 


petition have never had a chance to force out the super- 
fluous units, because the competitive processes have 
again and again been interrupted by national strikes. 
Prevent national strikes for a period of ten years, and 
irregularity of operation, except in so far as some slight 
irregularity is made necessary on account of seasonal 
variations in demand, will be a thing of the past. 

I have called your attention to a number of the prob- 
lems of the coal industry, and have shown you that in 
every case the real problem was that of labor—that 
in most cases it was that of the present policies and 
practices of the United Mine Workers of America, 
Subject to qualification in so far as the labor troubles 
have been on the railroads, I believe this statement to 
be a true one, that all evil hardships which the public 
have sustained in getting and paying for bituminous 
coal may be laid at the door of the monopolistic policies 
of the International organization of the United Mine 
Workers of America in Indianapolis, and the use of the 
nation-wide strike as a weapon to secure its ends. 


Wage Earner and Farmer Most Affected. — Who 
are “the public” who are thus affected? It is perhaps 
the broadest public in America. It is every manufac- 
turer who uses coal, every consumer who purchases 
manufactured goods or uses domestic fuel. Numerically 
“the public” is overwhelmingly wage earner and farmer. 
It is on them that the burdens of industrial dislocation 
and inequality fall most quickly and most heavily. It 
is the unskilled laborer with his $3.85 average daily 
earnings, the skilled workman with his $4.73 average 
daily earnings who in fact pay the unskilled miner his 
average daily earnings of $8.83. 

In this situation, in which this public ultimately pays 
the piper, in what direction does its interest lie? First, 
would it be in the public interest for the operators who 
do not now contract with the organization of the United 
Mine Workers to do so? The attitude of the operators 
of those fields as expressed to the U. S. Coal Commis- 
sion is that so long as the organization of the United 
Mine Workers continues its present policies and meth- 
ods they are firmly resolved not to contract with that 
organization. They propose to continue to mine coal 
employing independent mine workers. Is this in the 
public interest? That is for the public to form its own 
opinion, but it seems to us to be essential to the public 
interest to keep these fields free of monopoly control. 
Suppose that all operations in all fields did contract 
with the centralized organization of the United Mine 
Workers. Nothing would then stand between the public 
and further enormous increases in the cost of. coal 
through wage increases. So long as the competition of 
the non-unioh fields continues there is some limit to 
the power of the labor monopoly to dictate its terms. 
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‘Effect of Non-Union Competition. — Further, it 
is this competition that supplies a motive to the oper- 
ators who contract with the United Mine Workers to 
stand out against cost and therefore price-increasing 
wage demands. Once all operators contracted with the 
organization of the United Mine Workers, this pressure 
of competition among themselves being relieved and 
wage advances affecting all alike, all motive on the 
part of the operators to resist unreasonable demands 
would for practical purposes disappear. So long as all 
were affected alike by the increased costs, there would 
be an inevitable tendency to pass them along to the 
consumer rather than themselves to undergo the loss 
and hardship of a strike. Competition in any substan- 
tial degree from coal produced in other countries, or 
substitute fuels, is remote and would furnish no protec- 
tion against enormous added burdens to the public. 

To meet the evils of the present situation, which re- 
sult from the fact that the present power of the organ- 
ization approaches that of monopoly, it is clear that 
complete labor monopoly is not the remedy. The oper- 
ators in the independent fields are in effect fighting in 
the interest of the public, and should receive its support. 

It would be idle to claim for them that they are fight- 
ing this fight solely or chiefly because of its effect on 
the public interest. A prime consideration that moves 
them is that if complete monopoly were established, it 
would be within the power of the president of the 
United Mine Workers’ organization and his policy com- 
mittee, through their control of wage differentials, to 
make or break any set of operators in any district. 
It is well for the public to remember the words of 
President Harding during the 1922 strike: “The simple 
but significant truth was revealed that, except for such 
coal as comes from districts worked by the unorganized 
miners, the country is at the mercy of the United Mine 
Workers.” 

If complete labor monopoly is not the way out, is the 
destruction of the United Mine Workers’ organization 
the objective to be sought in the interest of the public? 
There is not, has not been, and at present there appears 
to be no prospect of any campaign by the operators in 
the bituminous industry for the destruction of the 
United Mine Workers’ organization. The Bituminous 
Operators’ Special Committee, composed in equal pro- 
portions of operators who contract and operators who 
do not contract with the United Mine Workers’ organ- 
ization, squarely took the position before the U. S. 
Coal Commission that the problem was not one requir- 
ing the destruction of that organization, but the accept- 
ance by that body of standards of responsibility and 
methods of dealing and contracting which are already 
in successful use among the more progressive labor 
unions of the country. 


.Combinations Limit Freedom of Action. — The 
Committee urged as fundamental upon the Commission 
this proposition: That if capital or labor by combina- 
tion create an artificial power to deal with labor rela- 
tions, such artificial power carries with it definite 
limitations. Individuals, if they desire to combine, can- 
not have their cake and eat it too. If they desire the 
power which artificial combination gives, they have got 
to lay aside a certain freedom of action which the com- 
munity could otherwise safely let them exercise. It does 
not affect the public when small numbers of employees 
use the strike as a weapon to secure wage increases and 
refuse to accept impartial arbitration. But where, 
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through the artificial power obtained by nation-wide 
combination, the weapon of the strike is used to tie 
up the -nation’s industries, then it becomes a very 
different story. The use of such a nation-wide strike 
to enforce demands becomes intolerable and the accept- 
ance of the principle of voluntary arbitration where em- 
ployers and employees cannot reach an agreement be- 
comes inevitable. 

The Bituminous Operators’ Special Committee made 
definite suggestions to the U. S. Coal Commission as 
to changes in methods of contracting which would 
eliminate the recurring crises occasioned by the periodic 
termination of wage agreements and would provide 
for the responsible living up to agreements. In this 
it was merely following proposals which have from 
time to time been put forward by the operators con- 
tracting with the United Mine Workers’ organization, 
notably the proposals drafted by them in December, 
1922, and submitted to the United Mine Workers as a 
basis for the negotiation of new wage-scale agreements. 
These proposals definitely provided a plan under which 
there should be no interruption of mining by strike or 
lockout pending negotiations in the various districts 
for wage agreements. They further provide that in the 
event of such negotiations failing, the matters at issue 
should be submitted to voluntary impartial arbitration 
which should be binding upon both sides. The adoption 
of such a system last winter would have been an enor- 
mous step toward safeguarding the interests of the 
public and solving what, as I have said, is the one great 
problem, from the public’s standpoint, in the coal in- 
dustry. 


Favors Voluntary Arbitration of Differences. — 
Instead the public is faced with the termination of 
United Mine Worker contracts in the bituminous fields 
next April 1. It has just been through the experience 
on relatively small scale in the anthracite fields, with 
results to the public which you gentlemen can appraise 
for yourselves. The operators who contract with the 
United Mine Workers of America have not yet outlined 
their policy to meet the critical situation which will 
presently come upon the country, and it is not my 
province to forecast their action. But from the stand- 
point of the public there is one clear principle which 
it seems to me must sooner or later receive recognition: 
If the artificial power of combination in labor relations 
is to continue to be permitted, it must recognize that 
this very power carries with it certain limitations; that 
one of those limitations is that it shall not beat the 
public over the head with the bludgeon of a nation-wide 
strike; that one of those limitations is that it must in 
the event of failure to agree by negotiation be willing 
to submit differences of opinion to voluntary impartial 
arbitration. There must be a system of contractual 
relationship in which responsibility for observance of 
contracts will be enforced and recurring crises in the 
industrial life of the nation eliminated. 

If this problem is to be solved, if the interest of 
the public is to be served, you cannot expect to have 
the operators bear the whole brunt of fighting this 
battle. If you accept my analysis of the situation, then 
in this matter your interest as members of the public 
and that of the operators coincides. It is for the public 
to bear a hand and to make sure that the represent- 
atives of the public in official position do not befog or 
run away from the issue, but meet it squarely and 
vigorously. 
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National Strikes an Extravagant and Unfortunate 


Method of Settling Disputes 


Nationalization Might Be Dangerous Venture—Temporary Seizure Haz- 
ardous—Continuous Investigation and Publicity on Industrial Relations 
Warranted— Might Resort to Mediation at Instance of President 


Mutterings are already heard of a soft-coal strike next April. Here is the only direct statement of 
the Coal Gommission on national strikes. The remedy offered is continuous investigation and pub- 
licity to force the inherent statesmanship among operators and miners to agree without strikes, 
Meditation 1s suggested as a last resort. This is a section of the Report on Labor Relations. 


For reasons in part set forth in the section on The 
Unit of Negotiation, it is believed that the public interest 
will be better subserved by having practically all the 
agreements in the unionized part of the bituminous industry 
expire at the same time. This, it must be recognized, 
opens the possibility for a general cessation of operations 
in that part of the bituminous industry which is organ- 
ized. The people of the United States suffer more seriously 
from a national strike in the coal industry than from any 
of the outlaw strikes that happen within the agreement 
period, or from the irritations and annoyances of both 
sides which are more or less continuous, and they seldom 
if ever recoup their losses. 

Consumers, smarting under the acute fuel shortages of 
the last few years, too easily take on the impression that 
the men mining coal prefer to strike. Resentment at being 
bothered, moreover, makes it wholly comfortable to hold 
this opinion. Investigation shows, as common sense would 
of course infer, that this is not a true picture. A general 
tie-up of the coal industry by hundreds of thousands of 
adult men in the trade is always a serious matter never 
to be lightly undertaken. Furthermore, any man who has 
had experience attempting to get consistent uniformity of 
action out of an organization scattered over the whole 
country, knows that some force of cohesion must exist to 
make the nation-wide unionization of miners possible. 

In spite of all these conditions within the union which 
tend to reduce the danger that a national strike will be- 
come habitual and will occur, they do occur, and the loss 
to the country as a whole may be far greater than the loss 
to either operators or men, Indeed, conditions are easily 
imagined under which operators and union might both 
weleome a temporary cessation of work. There was con- 
siderable suspicion that a condition approaching collusion 
obtained in some territories in connection with the strike 
of 1922. Certain it is that interruption of production 
might easily make possible the marketing of a given supply 
of coal at a higher price than would obtain if no such 
interruption occurred, and it is entirely conceivable that 
under those conditions the interruption would not greatly 
reduce the total amount of employment or the total pro- 
duction of coal during the year in which it occurred. 

Whatever the circumstances under which a_ general 
strike occurs, it is at best an extravagant and unfortunate 
method of settling disputes. Fuel, whether we use it to 
heat homes or to run factories is a vital public necessity. 
The requirement that a dependable flow of this commodity 
shall at all times be available and the seriousness of any 
interruption of that flow, has led people of widely differing 
views to join in a well-nigh unanimous demand that some 
protection against what is universally regarded as a na- 
tional disaster shall be found. 

Certain citizens in seeking a remedy advocate the nation- 
alization of mines, the result of which they believe would 
lead automatically to placing the full power of the Gov- 
ernment behind their operations at all times. Others believe 
that Government should compel some form of compulsory 
arbitration and outlawry of strikes. Approaching the 
question from opposite angles, these two are perhaps the 


most extreme remedies that have been suggested. With 
respect to anthracite, the Commission has already recom- 
mended giving the executive branch of the government 
power to operate the coal mines temporarily in an 
emergency. 

Following is a list of the preventive measures that at 
one time or another have been proposed to forestall the 
dangers of a national strike. 

Nationalization of the mines. Seizure and national 
operation of the mines in emergencies. Compulsory arbi- 
tration with compulsory acceptance of the award. Compul- 
sory arbitration without any further compulsion upon the 
acceptance of the award than is offered by public opinion 
created by its publication. Compulsory investigation of 
the causes of disputes without the proposal of any award. 
Continuous investigation of labor relations in normal times 
as well as after disputes developed. Timely and dis- 
criminating publicity. Report to the President of the 
United States and subsequent mediation. 


Nationalization—In spite of active agitation carried on 
in some quarters looking toward early nationalization of 
coal mining, we do not believe the country is ready for any 
such hazardous venture in public administration. In so 
far as nationalization is offered as a remedy for national 
strikes, it would be effective only to the extent that national 
administration could remove the conditions out of which the 
strike develops. We find no basis for the belief that it 
could do this more effectively than private administration 
brought up to the best standards of present day industrial 
and union practice. Until the present management of the 
mines and of the union has shown clearly that it is in- 
capable of bringing its administration up to these stand- 
ards,-a policy of government ownership would involve the 
addition of grave problems of administration without any 
evidence that certain grave problems of the present would 
be ameliorated. 

To the extent to which national administration failed to 
remedy the “conditions which tend to create strikes,” the 
only guarantee it could give against their actual occurrence 
would be the guarantee of superior force—the guarantee of 
a government strong enough to command men to work and 
make them do it. We do not believe this kind of coercion 
would consitute a progressive American way of meeting a 
difficulty. Public administration of bituminous mining at 
present, therefore, appears to offer no solution to the diffi- 
culties under discussion. 


Seizure—As regards temporary seizure it must be 
recognized that the obvious hazards of such a measure, 
however much it might be justified as applied to the ‘more 
or less localized anthracite mines, would develop palpable 
impossibilities if attempts were made to bring the whole 
bituminous industry within the purview of such a drastic 
emergency procedure. The most that could possibly be 
undertaken would be to operate enough mines to prevent a 
coal famine. The situation in the industry to-day does not 
make it likely that any such drastic or dubious venture 
will have to be seriously contemplated. 
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Compulsory Arbitration—A Joint Conciliation Board, an 
Umpire and resort to adjustment machinery under one form 
or another is accepted practice in coal mining. It is per- 
haps not easy to understand why, if an Umpire or Joint 
Conciliation Board can adjust differences during an agree- 
ment, it cannot equally adjust the differences necessary to 
making an agreement. When, however, we direct our atten- 
tion to the political field, we find that throughout our history 
as a nation, we have been willing to have courts interpret 
our laws, while at the same time we have been insistent 
that the making of those laws should be left to balanced 
representative bodies. Compulsory arbitration is an attempt 
to set up judge-made law, and as such, is essentially un- 
sound. There is no logical parallel between arbitrators, 
umpires and conciliation boards functioning as interpreters 
of the law under an agreement that constitutes the funda- 
mental law of an industry, accepted by both. parties, and 
arbitrators placed in the position of dictators of such law. 
Moreover, it is entirely logical that one or both parties to 
negotiations may in an emergency consent to refer to an 
arbitrator or board, specific questions such as wages which 
their negotiations have been powerless to resolve and yet, 
at the same time, be entirely unwilling to put themselves in 
the position in which they are powerless to decline the 
service of such a board. 

There is still deeper reason than the logical desire to 
have their representatives influential in determining basic 
conditions why workers should object to compulsory arbitra- 
tion. Circumstances did not make it easy for workers to 
unite in efforts to redress their grievances. Many obstacles 
had to be overcome before the miners of the United States 
and Canada were brought together into one organization. 
In the beginning, the unifying force was an almost universal 
recognition of severe oppression. This bond, together with 
the bond of fellow-craftsmanship, realization that others 
in the same occupation were experiencing the same diffi- 
culties as themselves, was the influence that brought them 
together. Having joined their interests, whether in small 
groups or in nation-wide areas, they found that the one 
effective weapon by which, when other means failed they 
could secure attention to what they considered their just 
demands was the right collectively to quit work. After once 
discovering the effectiveness of this weapon, it is but natural 
that the habit of its use should grow. 

Especially is this true as long as there is lacking a com- 
peting bond which tends to dissolve the bond of common 
suffering. The lack in many cases of any sense of leader- 
ship on the part of mine management, repeated attempts 
to “‘put one over” on the men, victories which may at times 
be deserved but which are so won as to cost dearly in ill- 
will, irritation of mean and short-sighted management— 
all these conditions make striking easy and peace hard, and 
give rise to the view that the only defense against the mean- 
ness of the boss is to be meaner yet. Much of the strength 
of the union and its readiness to strike, of its difficulty in 
being fair, of its lack in cool, constructive leadership, is 
attributable to that philosophy of management which how- 
ever much it may prate to the contrary, and talk of com- 
mon interests, has unconsciously perhaps been based on the 
belief that the conflict of employer and employee is neces- 
sary and eternal, and that the nature of mankind has little 
of importance in it beyond its economic motivation. 

The militant literature of the two sides to which we have 
taken occasion to address ourselves in another section gives 
ample proof of the mutual attitude of conflict which is far 
too much in the foreground in the coal mining industry. In 
these circumstances, taking away from miners the right to 
strike can scarcely make for peace and a continuous de- 
pendable supply of coal. The fact that workers have taken 
a leaf from the book of management and have themselves 
in many instances become aggressive and truculent, does 
no mean that it will be either just or expedient for the 
public to attempt forcibly to make them remain at work. 
It is impossible to make men work against their will, and 
the public should recognize it in planning its own policies. 
Even if there were promise that an effort in this direction 
would ultimately meet with formal acquiescence on the part 
of workers—which is extremely doubtful—it would not 
result in real peace or efficiency in the industry. Compul- 
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sory arbitration, even though it should by chance bridge 
over some serious conflicts, would give rise to the almost 
overwhelming difficulties of obtaining by force effective 
service from men who do not want to work or effective 
management from men who do not want to operate. 


Compulsory Arbitration with Optional Acceptance of 
Award.—Compulsory arbitration without compulsory ac- 
ceptance of the award escapes these difficulties. However, 
by issuing an actual award worked out by persons not 
directly in the industry it sacrifices its best chances to 
effect a true settlement by joint agreement. It is not so 
much the actual terms upon which two sides get together 
as it is the mutual working out of the terms which should 
tend toward a true acceptance of an agreement and toward 
enduring peace. It, however, may frequently in certain cir- 
cumstances be a useful form of mediating tactics, even 
though it would be inexpedient to use such a plan in every 
case still less to make it compulsory. 


Compulsory Investigation.—Compulsory investigation is 
the method embodied in the Canadian Industrial Disputes 


. Act, which has perhaps had the most successful experience 


of any. The drawbacks, however, of any investigation 
which must start after disputes have taken form and the 
emotions of conflict have been aroused, are very consider- 
able. Facts which might have been effective in preventing 
a strike, had they been effectively marshalled before a con- 
flict had reached an advanced stage, may even serve to 
develop greater heat if brought to bear when a conflict is 
far advanced. 


Continuous Investigation.—The dependence of the country 
upon a steady supply of fuel is so great as to warrant an 
attempt to overcome this handicap by providing that investi- 
gation of industrial relations and of the basic facts upon 
which industrial relations depend shall be continuous. Such 
continuous investigation should not be thought of as prin- 
cipally critical. Wisely administered, it would not be so 
much concerned with noting cases of bad practice as with 
noting those of the opposite sort. It should, however, be 
on the alert in discovering facts and conditions which if 
not corrected might result in conflict. An efficient agency 
for continuous investigation would tend to bring about such 
an exchange of information within management as to stim- 
ulate constantly improving practice and it would make the 
union more heedful than it now is of the public responsi- 
bilities that attach to its position of achieved power. 


Timely and Discriminating Publicity—In order to be 
effective, however, contir uous investigation would have to 
be accompanied by timely and discriminating publicity. 
The question as to what type of report concerning condi- 
tions in the various fields upon which labor relations de- 
pend, would be most advantageous, is a subject to which a 
permanent coal commission would need to give careful 
attention. Another subject in regard to reports, to which 
it would need to address itself would be the quality—to 
what extent should they be regular and periodic and to 
what extent special reports should be made, either upon 
subjects which, if not taken in hand, might lead to strikes, 
or upon conditions which furnish ,occasion for special 
commendation. 

Progress in the improvement of management and the 
effectiveness of agencies which management might employ 
te bring about better labor relationships would need to be 
periodically reported. Likewise, public notice should be 
made of the progress of the union in maintaining discipline 
and securing the full adherence of locals and individual 
members to the terms of the agreement, and in meeting 
their responsibilities under the agreement. It would be 
helpful, also, to have publicly noted, the progress of the 
national organization in rendering special service to the 
district and local organizations, and in promoting and sup- 
porting activities for the general education of members, not 
only in their responsibilities under the agreement, but in 
other matters intended to promote the progress of miners 
as citizens and as a functioning part of their industry. 

It would, of course, be equally essential to keep the public 
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informed as to the work of adjustment machinery, including 
the extent to which differences are settled between the 
parties, the speed in making adjustments and in general, 
the efficiency of the joint administration. 

These are suggestions concerning the kind of publicity 
which if it occurred in the natural course of events and not 
merely as an emergency measure to prevent a conflict, 
should have a tremendous restraining influence upon those 
whose activities would make for a general strike or escape 
from a general strike. 


Report to the President of the United States Followed 
by Mediation.—If with such continuous investigation and 
publicity as has just been described, a disagreement 
should still be carried to the point of threatening an 
early cessation of work, we think that a special report 
of the situation should be made to the President of 
the United States. To this end it is suggested that all 
agreements between operators and union should contain a 
clause which would provide for automatic renewal of all 
agreements except in regard to such provisions as one party 
or another may have given notice to the other ninety days 
in advance of the date of termination of the agreement. 
In case of failure to agree, a report, setting forth the fac- 
tors at issue, should be made by each side to the President 
not later than 60 days before the expiration of the agree- 
ment. It is recommended that when such a report is made, 
the President immediately designate a person or persons 
whose duty it shall be to inquire into the factors at issue 
and make a report and award thereon -to the President on 
or before the date of expiration of the agreement. Such 
an award would be made public or not as the President 
would deem wise in the particular circumstances. It should 
be the_purpose of such a report to focus upon the negotiators 
the irresistible moral pressure implicit in their joint obliga- 
tion to furnish the public with coal. 

We are confident that with a continuous orderly process 
of investigation and report, and if advisable with the timely 
injection of a definite representative of the public into the 
situation in case of disagreement, it will become very much 
more difficult for either side to adhere in any captious way 
to a contention that will precipitate a tie-up of the industry. 

As earlier set forth, the best approach to a remedy for 
the evils of the general strike will not, in our judgment, 
be found in an immediate resort to drastic. prohibitory 
measures. Whatever artificial gap may have developed 
between employer and employee—they must work together 
or there can be no peace and no real efficiency. The weight 
of opinion among operators and union officials alike is that 
they themselves desire to fix the fundamental terms, upon 
which the industry shall operate. The most thoughtful and 
best advised among them express great confidence of their 
ability to do this in an orderly way. From our survey of 
the statesmanship that exists in the industry, it is believed 
that the operators and the union are equal to this task, if 
once they recognize the finality of the public insistence on 
continuous operation and address themselves single-mindedly 
to bring that object to pass. It will be necessary, how- 
ever, for them to find means of bringing their best states- 
manship to the front in connection with the general negotia- 
tions. They cannot perform this indispensable public duty 
unless they emancipate themselves from the atmosphere of 
truculent militancy that too often characterizes their pro- 
ceedings. 

The Commission believes that the combination of con- 
tinuous investigation and publicity with the possible resort 
to mediation at the instance of the President of the United 
States, will remove the necessity for more drastic emer- 
gency measures. The process here outlined should have a 
sobering influence that will make strongly for enforcing 
responsibility to the public among representatives of both the 
operators and the union. Until measures for holding both 
sides to their responsibilities have been exhausted, it will 
be unwise for the public to embark on more far-reaching 
measures of regulation of labor relations. 

The above suggestions are intended to encourage mutual 
accommodation and agreement at the time of the renewal of 
negotiation and thus to lessen the chances of national 
strikes or suspensions. The fundamentally constructive 
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~ opportunity however lies in the building up of the day-to-day 


relations within the agreement period. Improvement in 
industrial relations during the life of the agreement would 
very considerably lessen the probability of a national strike. 


One-Third of Soft Coal Lost in 
Mining, Says Commission 


Report on Waste in Production Cites 
Improper Methods and Carelessness 
as Prolific Causes of Avoidable Losses 


More than a third of the soft coal is left behind and 
lost in mining, according to the conclusions contained in a 
summary report of the U. S. Coal Commission on “Waste 
in Mining,” published Sept. 20. The complete report in- 
cludes a full description of the fields visited in each state 
with the details of the field investigation, as well as 53 illus- 
trations and 20 tables, and will be published by the Bureau 
of Mines. 

The engineers making the examination and study included 
Carl A. Allen, of the Bureau of Mines, whose valued con- 
tribution was cut short by his death as a result of pneu- 
monia contracted while in the field after completing the 
work in several states; James D. Sisler, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Survey; J. J. Forbes, the Bureau of Mines district 
engineer in the South, and F. E. Cash, another mining engi- 
neer of the Bureau. Messrs. Rice and Paul, of the Bureau 
of Mines, co-operated with Mr. Lesher, of the Commission’s 
staff, in planning and conducting this extremely painstaking 
and successful study. 

“The principal causes of losses,” says the summary, “were 
found to be coal left on the roof and bottom, coal lost: in 
room, entry and panel pillars, coal lost in oil and gas-well 
pillars, coal lost under buildings, railroads and boundaries, 
coal lost in handling and preparation—underground and sur- 
face—coal lost by rolls, thin or dirty areas, and streams. 
The losses of coal in undeveloped beds overlying beds that 
are first extracted is not treated at length in this report 
since each particular case would involve detailed engineering 
study and it is believed that with proper methods of mining 
loss from this cause should not be large. 

“The coal lost in mining based upon the production of 
coal in 1921, is summarized in the table which follows: 


SUMMARY OF COAL LOSSES IN STATES INVESTIGATED 











Production 
in 1921 Loss of Coal, Per Cent Loss of Coal, Thoue 
in Thou- Un- sands of Tons 
State sands of Avoid- avoid- Avoid-  Unavoid- 
Tons Total able able Total able able 
Alabama..... 12,600 32.9 18.0 14.9 6,150 3,370 2,780 
Illinois....... 69,600 49.0 29.7 19.3 66,900 40,550 26,350 
Indiana...... 20,300 42.2 26.7 15.5 15, 10,000 2 
Kentucky.... 31,600 30.7 11.8 18.9 14,000 5,380 8,620 
Maryland.... 1,827 30.7 12.7 18.0 32 
Ohio......... 31,900 40.0 26.0 14.0 21,300 13,740 7,560 
Pennsylvania. 116,000 28.6 15.5 13.1 5,100 21,300 
Tennessee... . 4,400 24.7 13.2 11.5 1,440 770 0 
Virginia...... 7,500 20.0 5.0 15.0 1,870 467 1,403 
West Virginia. 72,800 22.8 10.5 12.3 21,500 9,900 11,600 
Totals and ¢ 
Averages... 368,527 34.7 19.4 $53.3 196,168 109,605 86,563 


“Among the causes responsible for avoidable losses are 
listed the following: 


.(1) Improper methods of mining. 

(2) Carelessness or bad engineering in carrying out those 
methods. 

(3) Careless cleaning of the coal in the mines or at the tipple 
above und. 

(4) Excessive blasting blowing small coal and larger pieces 
into the goaves or gobs. 

(5) Poor methods of transportation, such as loading pit cars 
high ‘above the sides so that the coal rolls off or is 
knocked off in transit, and is gree under foot; also 
the use of cars with large cracks or poor doors so that 
the fine coal sifts out, and this also being ground into 
dust increases the danger of coal-dust explosions, 

(6) (a) Leaving pillars either to keep the surface intact, where 
back-filling methods might be a 

(b) Leaving boundary pillars, especially panel and entry 
pillars. 

(c) Leaving pillars to protect oil and gas wells which might 
be taken care of by other means. 

(d) Coal used for ballasting track in the working places. 

(e) The irregularity of the workings without “sight,” which 

leads to coal being left behind. 
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“A number of the field reports mention the fact that many 
mines are not laid out according to good engineering meth- 
ods, and entries and rooms are not driven on ‘sights.’ Also, 
too many rooms are turned off butt headings in order to 
increase production of coal when the market is active. When 
workings are not opened by survey, the whole mine becomes 
very irregular (as is shown by some of the plans in this 
report), the cost of mining increases, and the recovery of 
coal is lower than it should be. In times of slack demand, 
these excess number of rooms are allowed to stand idle, 
the roof caves, and frequently large areas are abandoned 
because. these falls cost too much to remove. Creeps and 
squeezes are induced by driving too many rooms, especially 
when the pillars are left too narrow. ; 

“The greatest loss in mining is in room, entry, and panel 
pillars, this varying from 5 to 45 per cent. But of this 
loss, from 3 to 36 per cent is avoidable, therefore here is a 
problem requiring considerable study. r 

“It is not always wise to attempt to mine too much coal 
in the advance, and generally, from 50 to 60 per cent should 
be left for the retreat. This necessitates calculating the 
width of rooms and pillars to allow of such a system. 

“Sometimes pillar-drawing is done more or less carelessly, 
and stumps containing from say 30 to over 100 tons are 
left therein, and are never recovered. At times this is 
unavoidable, but if these stumps were removed with the 
pillars, and not allowed to remain and become covered with 
the ‘break’ of the roof, there would be less loss of 
eer 

“Temporary cessation of work, caused by strikes, by the 
mining system employed, or by market conditions, results 
in general deterioration of timbers and gradual collapse of 
workings, many of which are not reopened.” 





Delegates from 20 States and Mexico at 
Sessions of American Mining Congress 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Sept. 25.—At the end of the first two 
days’ sessions it was apparent that the 26th annual con- 
vention of the American Mining Congress and the ma- 
chinery show that goes with it, had awakened as much in- 
terest as usual. Three problems of the mining industry 
of the country are getting attention—industrial co-opera- 
tion, the need for standardizing of equipment, methods and 
processes and for intelligent readjustment of mine taxation. 
A long list of speakers in the sessions are treating these 
subjects. The machinery exhibits overflow the main floor of 
the public auditorium. Delegates are here from about 
twenty states and Mexico. 

At the formal opening exercises last night, presided over 
by Max Babb, vice-president of the Allis Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Co., Mayor Daniel W. Hoan of the city welcomed 
the convention. E. L. Phillip, former Governor of Wiscon- 
sin, made an address of welcome on behalf of the industries 
of this region in which he took a fling at the government 
policy of rigidly limiting immigration when the country 
could get a great deal of much needed labor by carefully 
selecting an unlimited number of immigrants at their home 
ports. He discouraged the movement of negroes from 
South to North. Sidney Jennings, president of the Mining 
Congress, replied to the welcomes and declared the conven- 
tion and exhibition formally opened. Two other speakers 
who said friendly things about American mining were 
Sefior Moises Perogordo Y. Laso, representing the Mexican 
Secretary of Commerce, Industry and Labor, and Senor F. 
Roel, Mexican Consul General. 

A message was read from President Coolidge in which he 
called to mind the fact that this country leads the world 
in the production not only of coal. but of iron, copper, pe- 
tro!eum, zinc, lead, phosphate rock and sulphur and that its 
mining importance is tremendous. He sent good wishes to 
the congress and bade the mining interests of the country 
produce the nation’s minerals and metals with the minimum 
hazard to life and a minimum of economic waste. In his 
annual report this morning President Jennings of the con- 
gress said the congress primarily is interested in mining 
but it does not urge the claims of mining against those 
of agriculture, transportation and manufacture, all of 
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which must progress abreast. Two great problems face 
the mining industry, he said. One is the waste of mining 
and the other is the economic disorder caused by the reck- 
less speed at which the country’s resources are being ex- 
tracted. Overproduction of gold was especially mentioned. 

Labor relations in coal, he said, are bad largely because 
the miners’ union is “trying to impose an absentee director- 
ship of labor upon the coal-mining industry. I cannot 
believe the American people will tolerate this domination of 
a small body of men whose interests lie in perpetuating 
their own power.” He said, “the American Mining Congress 
is working hand in hand with the National Coal Associa- 
tion, that relationship between the employer and employee 
in the coal industry should be adjusted so that capital 
should be adequately rewarded, that labor should receive 
sufficient remuneration to live and save, and that consumers 
should get coal at the lowest price compatible with the 
above two requirements.” 

The sessions of the convention run all week, closing with 
the annual banquet Friday night. 





Pennsylvania Soft-Coal Operators Prepare 
To Fight for District Settlements 


Notice was served on the U. S. Coal Commission on Sept. 
19 by the Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Association 
that the bituminous operators of Pennsylvania intend “go- 
ing to the mat” with the miners next April on the subject 
of national agreements. 

Declaring that the United Mine Workers has enjoyed 
a monopoly of labor “through their ability to make a 
nationwide settlement the law for the bituminous indus- 
try,” the Pennsylvania operators sound this warning: 

“The time is here when operators will be able to have 
some say about what form and in what manner their rela- 
tions with the United Mine Workers shall continue. One 
of the greatest calamities, in our opinion, that could happen 
to the coal-mining industry is to have the mark of approval 
placed upon nationwide agreements by any cOnsiderable 
number of the large coal-producing districts of states.” 

The “monopoly of labor” which the union now holds, 
according to the operators’ statement, can be destroyed 
only by having the operators refuse to assist in the main- 
tenance of the nationwide agreements. 

In addition to outlining the operators’ views on the form 
settlements should take, the presentation deals extensively 
with the “opposition of organized labor to proper police 
forces maintained by government,” the cost of production, 
the earnings of mine workers and the number of men in 
the industry. | 

The workers, the operators say, have been “able to 
divide and rule” them during the period of the past five 
years because of the great activity and abnormal situation 
in the coal industry created out of war and post-war con- 
ditions. 

“The United Mine Workers have exercised the vast power 
placed in their hands by reason of these abnormal condi- 
tions in a way that has been detrimental to the unionized 
coal fields and to the advantage of the non-union coal 
fields,” the statement declares. 

The power of the union, it is added, will be lessened with 
the return to normal conditions in the industry. The 
operators in the more weakly unionized districts, the state- 
ment says, will be able to make wage agreements based 
upon competitive conditions and will immediately restore 
their proper competitive relations as compared with the 


- non-union fields. 


“Normal economic conditions in the bituminous industry 
will bring about the destruction of the power which the 
United Mine Workers so badly used during the past five 
years,” is disclosed as part of Pennsylvania operators’ 
strategy. 


An explosion, Sept. 24 in the main shaft of the Reden 
coal mines at Dombrova, Poland, is believed to have re- 
sulted in the death of 110 miners. Fifty bodies have been 
recovered. As the explosion was followed by fire there 
was little hope of rescuing alive any of the men who were 
entombed. 
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Purchase of Coal on Contract, Says Commission Report, 
Is to Advantage of Both Producer and Consumer 


Purchase of coal on contracts makes for regularity of 
mine operation and steadies the market, according to a 
report issued by the Coal Commission Sept. 21. “It is to 
the advantage of both coal producer and coal consumer 
that their relations be more or less permanent,” says the 
report. “Every time a producer abandons a market that 
has been educated to his product, or a large consumer 
changes his source of supply there is introduced an in- 
centive for more mine development. This shifting about in 
the search for more profitable outlets or for cheaper and 
better coal must always continue in a competitive business 
such as the bituminous coal industry, but the degree to 
which it has taken place in the past six years has greatly 
disturbed the trade. 

“This unusual shifting about by producers for markets 
and by consumers for tonnage has been the result of com- 
plications in the production and distribution of soft coal 
introduced by the war and by the nation-wide strikes in 
the organized coal fields. The measures that have been 
recommended to eliminate such strikes and reduce irregu- 
larity of mine operation and overdevelopment of the produc- 
‘ing industry will again make it feasible for consumers to 
establish firm relations with dependable sources of soft- 
coal supply. The coal contract is the basis on which that 
relationship must rest. The Commission, through C. E. 
Lesher, H: M. Search and Sydney Hale, of the engineering 
staff, has investigated the nature of coal contracts, the 
extent of their use, and the performance of both shippers 
and buyers on their contracts in the calender years 1920 
and 1921. In a subsequent chapter the details of this study 
will be discussed but the general conclusions are presented 
here. 


“Shipments on Contracts—A majority of the coal 
producers make contracts for the sale of their product. In 
1920, 91 per cent of the commercial coal shipped was from 
companies that sold all or part of their tonnage on con- 
tracts for six months or more, and 9 per cent was from 
companies that made no contracts. In 1921 the com- 
panies making contracts for all or part of their output 
represented 93 per cent of the total commercial ship- 
ments and those companies selling on the spot market 
had 7 per cent of the total tonnage. The companies making 
contracts shipped in 1920 79 per cent of their coal on these 
contracts and in 1921 74 per cent. The total commercial 
shipments were divided in 1920, 71 per cent on contracts 
for six months or more and 29 per cent on spot sales or 
short-term agreements; in 1921, 72 per cent on long-term 
contracts and 28 per cent on spot sales or short-term 
agreements. Sales agreements covering less than six months 
have been considered as equivalent to spot sales. The larger 
companies sell a larger proportion of their total output on 
contracts than do the smaller companies. 

“Producers contract to sell their coal either directly 
with consumers or with an intermediary, a selling agent or 
wholesaler, who in turn resells to the consumer in whole- 
sale quantities either by contracts or in the open market. 
In 1920, sales agencies took 42 per cent of the tonnage 
shipped under contract by producers; in 1921, 45 per cent. 
This should not be construed as a measure of the quantity 
of coal handled by jobbers. It is instead a measure of the 
extent to which producers, notably small operators, con- 
tract for the disposal of their product through separately 
incorporated or independent selling departments. The 
merchandising of coal is a separate function from its pro- 
duction. Between 40 and 45 per cent of the commercial 
tonnage that is sold on contract by the producer is handled 
by selling departments or sales agents distinct from the 
operating company. The remainder, or between 55 and 
60 per cent, is contracted for sale by selling departments 
of the producing companies. 

“Contracts direct with consumers may be either ‘output’ 
contracts, by which the entire production is taken, ‘require- 





ment or surplus-tonnage’ contracts or definite tonnage 
contracts. The definite tonnage contracts represented 41 
per cent of the total contract shipments in 1920 and 36 
per cent in 1921; requirement or surplus-tonnage contracts 
were 9 per cent in 1920 and 10 per cent in 1921; and output 
contracts took 7 per cent in 1920 and 8 per cent in 1921. 
The remainder, 1 per cent in each year, not classified, was 
that contracted by the smallest group of producers. : 

“The larger consumers depend mainly on the definite 
tonnage contract. The railroads have been the largest 
buyers using output contracts, in which class are those 
dependent on assigned cars; the public utilities have used 
the requirement or surplus-tonnage contract more than 
any other class of consumers. Retail dealers do not, as 
a rule, buy their coal on contracts, but when they do it is 
largely on definite tonnage contracts. Producers sell some 
coal to wholesalers on definite-tonnage, surplus-tonnage, 
and output contracts, but between 85 and 90 per cent of 
the contracts between producers and middlemen were sales- 
agency contracts that in effect make the middleman the 
selling department of the producer as respects the tonnage 
contracted. 

“That such a large portion of the output is handled 
through a selling agent or a wholesaler instead of being 
sold directly by the producing company to the consumer or 
retail dealer is significant of the complex machinery of 
distribution that has been built up in the bituminous-coal 
industry. 


“Performance on Contracts—Performance can be meas- 
ured only on those contracts calling for definite tonnage. 
The percentages in the following summary set forth the 
relation of actual shipments to quantity due on definite 
tonnage contracts. 


PERCENTAGE PERFORMANCE ON DEFINITE TONNAGE CONTRACT 


(As reported by producers of bituminous coal representing 68 per cent in 1920 
and 72 per cent in 1921, of the total commercial shipments.) 


EAST OF THE MISSISSIPPI 


Size of 
Producer Public Retail E 
Class Railroads Utilities _ Dealers Industrials Wholesalers Total 
1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 192? 
I 94 92 81 91 2: 4 Df 3B ee. SB 
II $88. 9k 77. OS - 4. 4. -75-. @ S75: + 41 81 80 
III 95. + 71->.64 74 @ 7 94 79.. 81 84 86 
IV 87 94 84 56 56 94 90 94 80. 96 85. 91 
100 46 100 63 -. 106-97 -43 - 101 81 69 


WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI 


I 100 101 106 90 100 100 87 84 100 100 97 % 
II 103 101 96 92 100 100 98 100 100 100 101 99 
Ill 100 ©6099 100 100... .. 100 100 100 100 100 99 
IV 100 100 100 100 
_ 100 a a7 Pe .. 100 
All Sizes 101 101 99 91 100 100 91 90 100 100 98 97 
Grandtotal 94 93 81 90 76 68 86 79 75 70 86 84 


Note——Class I includes producers having shipments of 500,000 tons per year or 
more; class II shipping between 100,000 but less than 500,000 tons; class III 
shipping 50,000 but less than 100,000 tons;’class IV shipping 10,000 but Jess than 
50,000 tons; and class V those shipping less than 10,000 tons per year. 


“Considered from a purely statistical standpoint, the per- 
formance on definite-tonnage contracts east of the Mis- 
sissippi River, where the bulk of the coal is both mined and 
consumed, is not a record to excite admiration, and for some 
classes of producing companies the performances shown 
was deplorable. Figures showing a 60 to 85 per cent per- 
formance on definite tonnage contracts suggest either 
external interference with performance, the recurrence of 
which, if possible, should be guarded against, or loose 
practices within the industry that should be corrected if 
the stabilization that might reasonably be expected from 
contract sales is to be attained.. . . 

“If contracts, and particularly definite-tonnage contracts 
are to have the stabilizing influence in the industry that 
might reasonably be expected, it is patent that there must 
be a decided change in mental attitude upon the part of 
both consignor and consignee. To effeet this and to give 
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contracts the place to which they are entitled, the Coal 
Commission makes the following recommendations: 

“Recommendations for Reforms in Contract Practices.— 
(1) Every definite-tonnage contract should be recognized 
by both parties to an agreement as a fixed obligation upon 
the part of the seller'to ship and the buyer to accept the 
tonnages called for in the contract, except when prevented 
by causes beyond the control of the parties. These causes 
should be definitely stated and the number should be cut 
to the irreducible minimum. Causes excusing the shipper 
for failure to deliver must of necessity include: 

“(a) Strikes and transportation disabilities, subject to 
the limitations later set out, and breakdowns. 

“(b) Government interference with performance. While 
the shipper is entitled to protection in this regard, every 
effort should be made by government officials to discourage, 
and if possible eliminate, all forms of government regula- 
tion in times of emergency that interfere with contract 
performance. 

“Upon the part of the purchaser: 

“(a) Strikes at the plant of the consumer. 

“(b) Plant breakdowns. 

“Tt will be noted that no provision is made for suspension 
or reduction in the case of changed business conditions. 
To recognize such an exception and to permit errors in 
judgment to be used as an excuse for contract avoidance 
would defeat the primary purpose of contracts. ; 

“(2) Contract tonnage in every and all cases should have 
precedence over spot-coal deliveries. All spot-coal orders 
should be taken subject to contract priority. Moreover, 
the purchaser should be given a yardstick by which to 
measure contract performance. He should know the esti- 
mated annual output of the shipper and the actual monthly 
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shipments. He should also be kept informed as to the 
total contract obligations of the shipper, and, in the event 
that the actual performance was less than the contract 
commitments, then adjustment should be made upon a 
percentage basis. 

“(3) No fixed rules may be laid down in respect to price. 
There are contracts which name a definite price for the 
period of the contract, others which provide for a sliding 
seale, still others that give the buyer the benefit of lower 
spot prices, but protect him against higher quotations, and 
some in which the price is a sum over and above the cost 
of production. With the tonnage obligation definitely fixed, 
the. question of price becomes subordinate. If the seller 
knows he must ship and the buyer that he must accept the 
tonnages specified, it is reasonable to assume that there 
will be a firm meeting of minds upon the question of price. 
This recommendation is made, however: Where the price 
is not definitely named at a fixed sum per ton in the agree- 
ment, the manner in which it is to be determined from 
time to time and the basic data to be used in such determi- 
nation should be so clearly. stated and understood that it 
will become impossible for either party to use subsequent 
disputes or disagreements as to price as an excuse for 
avoiding their contract obligations on delivery and accept- 
ance. A like recommendation may be made with respect to 
quality. ... 

“Coal shippers and coal consumers must become im- 
pressed with the idea that a contract means a fixed obli- 
gation with respect to both delivery and acceptance of 
tonnage and that no shipper with contract commitments 
should enter the spot market until he has fully discharged 
his contract obligations, or buyer shut off contract ship- 
ments while he purchases lower priced spot coal.” 





Operators’ Committee Reports on Number of 
Investors in Bituminous Coal Industry 


In a memorandum filed with the United States Coal Com- 
mission Sept. 12, the Bituminous Operators’ Special Com- 
mittee reports that the number of individuals who have 
their money at stake in the coal business probably is greater 
than the number of employees in that business. The figures 
indicate that there are about 202,618 persons who hold 
stock directly in coal companies. They also show that 
there are at least 200,000 more who are indirectly inter- 
ested in coal companies through shares of stock in holding 
companies. 

“That would give,” says the memorandum, “a total of 
over 400,000 as the number of individual holdings of in- 
vestors who are interested in the bituminous coal industry.” 

“The various forms of business organization represented,” 
says the memorandum, “are given in the following table: 


TYPES OF ORGANIZATIONS 
Corporations 


(Not Individual Subsidiary 
Subsidiaries) i 


Partnerships Enterprises Corporations Total 


Total 2,430 


“The results as to number of investors, exclusive of 
investors in holding companies, are as follows: 


NUMBER OF INVESTORS 
Individual 
Owners 


Stockholders Paitners 


Total 124,256 

* This refers to the Gosiogin Survey classification. It is as follows: Class I, 
nates producing over ,000 tons a year; class II, companies producing 
100,000 to 500,000 tons a year; class III, companies producing 50,000 to 100,000 
tons a year; class IV, companies producing 10,000 to 50,000 tons a year; class V, 
companies producing under 10,000 tonsa year. - 


“According to this tabulation the total number of in- 


vestors in 50.18 per cent of the companies, exclusive of 
investors who own stock in holding companies, is 125,967. 
It would seem proper to estimate the number of investors 
in the companies which have not reported on the assump- 
tion that the number of investors in each company that 
has not reported will average the same as the number of 
investors in the companies of the same class that have 
reported. On this basis, we may compute as indicated by 
the following table: 
ESTIMATED NUMBER OF INDIVIDUAL HOLDINGS 
Individual Holdings in 
Companies Reporting 


Exclusive of 
Subsidiary Corporations) 


Total Individual 
Holdings 
(Estimated) 


53,026 
48, 136 
24,374 
51,935 
25,147 


125,967 202,618 


“This gives the figure of 202,618 for the total number 
of individual investments in the bituminous-coal industry, 
exclusive of investments in companies which own stock of 
subsidiary corporations which are engaged in the coal busi- 
ness, and exclusive of bond holders and similar indirect 
investors. 

“It is a difficult matter to estimate with any exact degree 
of accuracy the number of stockholders in companies which 
own the stock in subsidiary corporations engaged in the 
production of bituminous coal... . 

“There are no doubt a number of inevitable duplications 
in these tabulations, due to the same persons being stock- 
holders in several companies, or partners in several firms. 

~ We do not believe these duplications to be very numerous 
in the aggregate. A liberal estimate would, we believe, 
be 10 per cent. If we deduct 10 per-cent from the figure 
given above, which is the estimated total number of in- 
dividual holdings, we arrive at the final figure of more 
than 360,000 as the total number of individual investors in 
coal companies in the United States. 

“This figure does not include the very large number of 
persons who own bonds of coal companies, and the still 
larger number who have an indirect but highly important 
interest in the coal industry through banks and other insti- 
tutions which participate in the financing of the coal 
business.” 


Per Cent 
Total Companies 


Class Reporting 
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Urges Large-Scale, Regular Storage 
Of Soft Coal by Consumers 


Commission Report Advises Heaviest 
Buying Between April and September, 
When Price and Consumption Are Low 


Storage of coal by consumers is the all-important balance 
wheel between fluctuating consumption and variable produc- 
tion. It is the consumers’ insurance against temporary fail- 
ures of transportation, such as caused by storms. It is the 
only protection yet devised for the consumer against pro- 
tracted general stoppage of coal mining or of railroad 
deliveries. 

After the experience of this country in 1917-1918, in 
1920, in 1922 and finally in 1923 in the storage of bituminous 
coal, it seems hardly necessary to call attention to the 
subject. In 1918 some 63,000,000 tons of soft coal were in 
consumers’ storage piles on armistice day, an unprecedented 
quantity. In 1920 the lack of storage, for which the con- 
sumers were in part responsible, having so generously 
burned up their surplus coal in 1919, cost the buyers of 
soft coal millions of dollars when they precipitately sought 
to refill their bins during the summer of that year. 

In anticipation of the general strike of soft-coal miners 
on April 1, 1922, the country bought and stored more than 
60,000,000 tons of soft coal in the fall and winter of 1921-22. 
This huge stockpile, largely depleted during the 5 months’ 
strike, has been nearly rebuilt in the past spring and sum- 
mer. More than 50,000,000 tons were on hand Sept. 1, 1923. 

These facts about storage by industries, public utilities 
and railroads, the large users of bituminous coal, are 
recited to show that storage has been and can at any time be 
undertaken on a large scale in this country. The consumer 
of anthracite, the householder, years ago learned the dis- 
tinct advantage of putting all or a large part of the winter 
requirements into his cellar during the warm months. The 
fact of summer buying of anthracite, assisted by the sum- 
mer discounts in price, was a large factor in regularizing 
the anthracite industry. This should be continued and 
perhaps extended to the bituminous-coal industry. 

Regular, systematic, large-scale storage of bituminous 
coal by consumers during the seasons of low consumption 
is the public’s largest opportunity and responsibility in 
solving the coal problem. Another direction in which the 
buyer can and should help not only himself but the coal busi- 
ness, is in proper selection of his fuel. The direct bearing 
of consumers’ storage in regularity of mine operation, the 
reduction of overdevelopment and the lengthening of the 
mine workers’ year are discussed in other chapters of this 
report. The Commission seeks here to emphasize what it 
means to the consumers—that is, the public. 

The proper methods of soft-coal storage, the depth of 
piles, protection against fires and spontaneous combustion, 
reclamation, loss of heating value, degradation, are tech- 
nical questions on which this Commission has made no 
investigation. These subjects have been studied intensively 
by the Bureau of Mines and state and private institutions, as 
the Illinois Engineering Experimental Station, the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology and the International Railway Fuel 
Association. The results of their investigations are pub- 
lished and available to all. 

The conclusions of those who have studied the technical 
question of soft-coal storage are that there is a proper, safe 
way for the storage of any and all kinds of soft coal and 
that improper methods will render the best coal liable to 
spontaneous combustion. For most coals the losses in heat- 
ing value and degradation are comparatively small. 

The Commission made a systematic field investigation 
among industrials, railroads and public utilities of methods 
and costs of storage of soft coal. In this study, which was 
conducted by R. H. Kudlich, mechanical engineer of the 
Bureau of Mines, under the direction of F. R. Wadleigh, 
Federal Fuel Distributor, particular attention was given to 
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the policy of these buyers toward accumulation of reserve 
coal. It was found that in general the larger railroads and 
the public utilities have a definite policy on storage. It is, 
briefly, that small reserves must always be maintained and 
that unusual reserves are only to be accumulated against 
impending stoppages in supply. In areas as remote from 
the mines as New England and the Northwest what might 
elsewhere be considered a large reserve becomes inadequate 
insurance against interrupted supply, and the reserves in 
these distant markets are nearly always the largest in the 
country both in tons and in terms of days’ supply. 

The cost of storage is an indefinite figure. Hundreds of 
firms storing coal were interviewed and their records exam- 
ined, but it is found to be difficult, if not impossible, to give 
even rough general figures on the cost of storing coal. 
Two neighboring plants may each store 3,000 tons. One 
plant, with hand-fired boilers has a trestle bunker adjacent 
to the boiler house where this tonnage can be dumped at 
an additional labor cost of, say, 5c. a ton for trimming. The 
bunker is used for the ordinary “car-to-boiler” operation 
and the handling of this additional tonnage does not add 
to the interest or maintenance charges on the equipment. 
When reclaiming from this storage the fireman wheels the 
coal as he would ordinarily, so that reclaiming represents a 
little extra labor to him but no additional operating expense. 
The only items which can properly be charged to storage 
here are labor cost of trimming, interest on investment (coal 
and freight), say 25c., and deterioration and shrinkage, say 
25c., a total of 55c. 

The adjoining plant is equipped with overhead bunkers 
with capacity for a week, receiving the coal by elevator 
from a track hopper. Here the existing equipment cannot 
be utilized for storage, additional mechanical equipment 
must be installed or the coal handled by hand labor into 
and out of storage. In this case the labor charge may 
run from 5c. or 10c. per ton with mechanical equipment in 
and out of storage, to 50c. or $1 per ton with hand labor. 


STORAGE CosT RANGES FROM 50c. TO $1.50 PER TON 


Considering interest and maintenance of the extra mechan- 


ical equipment, interest on the coal, cost including freight, 
and deterioration and shrinkage of coal, the costs range 
from 50c. to 75c. for large storages, 50,000 tons or more, to 
$1 to $1.50 per ton for small storages of a few hundred to a 
thousand tons; these costs are on the quantity of coai 
actually stored. Spread over the total tonnage used in a 
year, and_figured as cost per ton for all coal used, the 
figure is much less. This is the fair basis for calculating the 
cost of storage. 

The consumer who has learned to store coal only as a 
necessary measure of self-protection should undertake it as 
regular business practice. In every year of normal busi- 
ness and industrial conditions, the six months from April to 
September, the price of bituminous coal is lower than in 
the fall and winter. In these months the consumption of 
coal is lowest. It is the part of good business for the 
buyer to take in during the summer months more coal than 
he burns, to put it into storage and use the reserve thus 
accumulated during the winter months when requirements 
are above the average. The best practice, not only for the 
buyer but for the seller, is to have the year’s coal produced 
and shipped in 12 equal monthly installments. The buyers 
who wait until fall or winter to place their orders may ex- 
pect to pay a higher price. 

Carrying this idea to the consumer in an effective way 
calls for continuing educational efforts. This Commission 
has reported at length on the costs to the coal producer of 
irregular production. It has offered suggestions and made 
recommendations looking toward regularizing the produc- 
tion of coal but it must leave to others the encouragement 
of consumers to do their part by proper, timely storage. 

The Federated American Engineering Societies is now 
preparing a report on coal storage that is to be addressed 
to the consuming public. In this work the Coal Commission 
is co-operating by making available to the engineers the 
detailed results of its investigation. 
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Brydon Committee Completes Presentation 
Of Bituminous Operators’ Case 


The Bituminous Operators Special Committee filed its 
last statement with the U. S. Coal Commission on Sept. 
22. The work of this committee, headed by John Brydon, 
now the president of the National Coal Association, began 
in November, 1922, immediately after the organization of 
the Coal Commission. H. L. Stimson and G. H. Dorr 
were engaged as counsel. Under their direction, and with 
the assistance of a large staff of economists, statisticians, 
engineers and field men, the Special Committee prepared 
and transmitted to the Coal Commission more than thirty 
printed documents in the form of letters, memoranda and 
briefs. On important matters the Special Committee rep- 
resented every bituminous coal field in the United States 
except Iowa. A number of local associations submitted 
statements of their case directly to the Commission. The 
following is a list of documents submitted to the Coal 
Commission by the Bituminous Operators Special Com- 
mittee: 

Reply of the Bituminous Operators’ Special Committee 
to the Letter of the United States Coal Commission. Date 
of filing, Nov. 10 1923. 

Letter and General Brief on the Policy and Methods 
of the United Mine Workers of America. Date of filing, 
April 5, 1923. 

Letter and Brief on Campaign of Aggression of United 
Mine Workers in State of Ohio. Filed April 16, 1923. 

Northeastern Kentucky: Labor Monopoly versus the 
Open Shop. Date of filing, April 25, 1923. 

Letter to the United States Coal Commission on the 
Check-off. Date of filing, April 30, 1923. 

Letter and Statement on Herrin. Filed May 16, 1923. 

Letter Suggesting a Method of Analyzing the Data as 


to Cost and Realization Furnished by the Operators on 
Forms C-1 and C-2. Date of filing, May 25, 1923. 

Letter and Memorandum on Methods of Determining the 
Rate of Profit in the Bituminous Coal Industry. Date of 
filing, June 14, 1923. 

Memorandum on Labor Relations in the Coal Industry 
with Suggestions for Constructive Action. Date of filing, 
June 26, 1923. 

Summary of Suggestions for Constructive Action as to 
Labor Relations in the Coal Industry. Date of filing, 
June 26, 1923. 

The Campaign of the United Mine Workers of America 
Against the Non-Union Mines of Utah in Aid of Its 1922 
Nation-Wide Strike. Date of filing, June 28, 1923. 

Proposed Findings “as to Certain Aspects of the Bitu- 
minous-Coal Mining Industry. Date of filing June 30, 1923. 

The Campaign of the United Mine Workers of America 
Against the Coal Mines of Alabama in 1920 and 1921. Date 
of filing, July 30, 1923. 

Summary of the Oral Argument made before the United 
States Coal Commission, July 30-31, 1923. Date of filing, 
Aug. 15, 1923. 

The United Mine Workers in -West Virginia. 
filing, Aug. 18, 1923. 

Appendices to West Virginia brief. Date of filing, Aug. 
18, 1923. 

Memorandum on the Treatment of Income and Excess 
Profits Taxes in Determining the Margin of Profit. Date 
of filing, Aug. 31, 1923. 

Memorandum on the Proper Treatment of Coal Reserves 
in Determining the Fair Present Value of Mining Proper- 
ties. Date of Filing, Aug. 31, 1923. 


Date of 
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Economics, Accounting and the Constitution in the Coal 
Industry. Date of filing, Sept. 1, 1923. 

Statement to the United States Coal Commission on Coal 
Transportation. Date of filing, Sept. 4, 1923. 

The Campaign of the United Mine Workers of America 
in 1922 against the Wagon Mines in Indiana. Date of filing, 
Sept. 6, 1923. © 

The Company Town. Date of filing, Sept. 8, 1923. 

Letter on Pascoe Affair. Date of filing, Sept. 7, 1923. 

Comparative Efficiency of Labor in the Bituminous-Coal 
Industry under Union and Non-Union Operation. Date of 
filing, Sept. 10, 1923. 

Memorandum on the Number of Investors in Bituminous 
Coal Properties. Date of filing, Sept. 12, 1923. 

Memorandum on the Strike of 1922. Date of filing, 
Sept. 15, 1923. 

Memorandum on Variation of Living Costs in the Bitu- 
minous-Coal Fields. -Date of filing, Sept. 17, 1923. 

Maryland: The Campaign of Violence Conducted by the 
United Mine Workers of America against the Open-Shop 
Mines in the Georges Creek and Upper Potomac Fields. 
Date of filing, Sept. 18, 1923. 

Summary of Statement on Comparative Efficiency of 
Labor in the Bituminous-Coal Industry under Union and 
Non-union operation. Date of filing, Sept. 18, 1923.. 

Comparison of Wages of Bituminous Miners with Wages 
of Employees in Other Industries. Filed Sept. 18, 1923. 

Living Conditions in 14 Coal Fields in 11 States. Date 
of filing, Sept. 20, 1923. 

Monthly and Daily Earnings of Bituminous-Coal Miners. 
Date of filing, Sept. 21, 1923. 

The Influence of Labor Cost on the Prices of Bituminous 
Coal. Filed Sept. 22, 1923. 


STATEMENTS TO THE COMMISSION BY LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Brief of the Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Association of Bituminous Coal Operators 
of Pennsylvania. Date of filing, June 12, 1923. 

Statement by Non-Union Operators of Southern West 
Virginia. Filed June 12, 1923. 

Series of Statements by Illinois Coal Operators. Filed 
June 18, 19238. 

Brief of Montana and Southern Wyoming Coal Operators. 

Statement of the Southwestern Interstate Coal Operators’ 


Association of Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas and Oklahoma. 


Date of filing, June 23, 1923. 

Statement to the United States Coal Commission by the 
Somerset County Coal Operators’ Association. Date of 
filing, Aug. 4, 1923. 

Statement to the United States Coal Commission by the 
Kanawha Coal Operators’ Association. Filed Aug. 6, 1923. 

Statement to the United States Coal Commission by the 
Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ Association. Date 
of filing, Sept. 11, 1923. 

Statement of Alabama Coal Operators to the United 
States Coal Commission. Date of filing, Sept. 11, 1923. 

Supplemental Brief of Central Pennsylvania Coal 
Operators. Date of filing, Sept. 19, 1923. 





Union Fights Use of Modern Machinery 
In Illinois Coal Mines 


There has been a continual fight against the introduction 
of modern mining machinery in the bituminous coal mines of 
Illinois on the part of the United Mine Workers—and all 
the mines in the state are unionized—part of the fight be- 
ing conducted by strikes, a selected list of which has been 
submitted to the U. S. Coal Commission by Illinois coal 
operators. 

In some instances, where operators for greater efficiency 
and safety sought to install machines, the miners flatly re- 
fused to change from hand to machine mining. There were 
numerous instances of arbitrary limitation of the method 
and manner in which the machines should be used. The 
union, powerful enough to force concessions, has made of the 
demanded conditions for machine mining established prac- 
tice now. A list of the strikes brought on by the intro- 
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duction of mining machinery sent to the Coal Commission 
includes the following: 

A strike at St. David against changing from hand mining. 

A strike lasting eleven weeks at St. David and Dun- 
fermline for the same reason. 

A strike at Hillsboro by machine men, who refused to ac- 
cept regular machine scale of pay for cutting and loading 
coal where an entry was being widened to put in a switch. 

At Sparland a mine was idle twenty-five work days be- 
cause the men refused to handle clay cuttings after the ma- 
chines without extra pay. 

After a change in the machine mining rate had been 
agreed to at a mine at La Marsh, 161 men struck in protest 
against the change, staying out two days. 

At Kortkamp refusal to double shift the machines shut 
the mine down for ten days when 336 men struck. 





Brydon Committee Files Brief on Influence 


Of Labor Cost on Soft-Coal Prices 


The Bituminous Operators’ Special Committee submitted 
to the U. S. Coal Commission on Sept. 22 the last of its 
series of briefs, entitled “The Influence of Labor Cost on 
the Prices of Bituminous Coal.” 

Colonel Henry L. Stimson and Goldthwaite H. Dorr, of 
counsel for the Special Committee, who had prepared the 
brief, summarize their conclusions as follows: 

“(1) From 1886 to 1922 the average price of bituminous 
coal in the United States at the mouth of the mine was 
lower than in any other civilized country in the world. 

“(2) In the 30-year period from 1886 to 1915 the average 
price of coal in the United States actually declined, while 
prices of bituminous coal in the four other principal coal 
producing countries increased to more than double the 
1886 prices. 

“(3) The decline in bituminous coal prices in the United 
States during this period was due to the opening up of 
hitherto untouched coal reserves and to the introduction 
on a large scale of modern mining machinery. 

“(4) This decline in prices was brought about in spite 
of the fact that labor cost, as represented by wage rates 
of miners, rose steadily during the entire period. 

“(5) Only after 1915, due to the increase in the centralized 
power of the United Mine Workers of America during and 
after the war, did the item of labor cost rise so steadily 
that it overbalanced the increases of mining efficiency and 
caused a rise in the price of bituminous coal. 

“(6) Labor cost is the principal element in the cost of 
production of coal, and amounted to 67.7 per cent of the 
total cost of mining in 1921. 

“(7) The labor cost of production of bituminous coal in 
1921 was more than the total cost of production in 1916, 
due to the heavy increase in wage rates forced on the 
operators by the monopoly power of the United Mine Work- 
ers in the intervening years. 

“(8) Due to the fact that wage rates in the bituminous 
coal industry have not been deflated since 1920, as have 
the wages of labor in other industries, the labor cost of 
bituminous coal mining still remains at or above the war- 
time peak, and the public must continue to pay the in- 
creased prices due to this inflation until such time as these 
wages. are deflated to the levels of wages paid for similar 
work in other industries.” 


THE EDITOR OF Coal Age is in receipt of the following 
letter from F. R. Wadleigh: 

“The official existence of the Federal Fuel Distributor 
will end on Sept. 22, as required by the act creating the 
office. Before going out of office, let me take this oppor- 
tunity to express my hearty thanks and appreciation, 
officially and personally, for the co-operation and assistance 
that you have given me in my work as Federal Fuel Dis- 
tributor. Only through the voluntary help and good will 
of those engaged in the coal industry has it been possible 
to bring about such satisfactory results as have been 


attained, and I wish to make formal acknowledgment to — 


that effect.” 
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W eekly Review 


Anthracite production has been resumed and ship- 
ments are going forward at the new “company” prices 
which at the mine are from 70c. to 90c. higher on egg, 
stove, and nut than before the strike, and from 15c. to 
30c. higher on pea coal. The miners were in no par- 
ticular hurry to start work, and after the agreement 
was signed last week but half the mines were able to 
start up the first day and those were short-handed. 
Coal arrived in New York tidewater within 48 hours 
after mining started. 

The demand for domestic sizes of anthracite is almost 
as strong as before the strike. That the trade expects 
a continuation of this active market for some time to 
come is indicated by the independents pricing the fam- 
ily sizes up to $11.50 per ton. 

Steam coal demand is sluggish. The anthracite fine 
sizes are moved with the greatest difficulty. The soft- 
coal market is flat with a tendency toward even lower 
prices. Coal Age Index spot coal prices at the mines 
on Sept. 24 was 200, a slight decline from the previous 
week. 


RAILROADS INCREASE RESERVE STOCKS 


Production of bituminous coal is holding up above 
the 11,000,000 tons per week level. The cumulative total 
of soft-coal production to date, 391,000,000 tons, is less 
than two per cent below the average for the same 
period in the three boom years of 1917, 1918, and 1920. 
Ten million tons of this production has been added to 
railroad storage since the first of January. The rail- 
roads now have more coal on the ground than they ever 
before had in total storage. 

In Chicago the market for domestic coals is recover- 
ing slowly, while screenings and middle sized prepared 
coals drag heavily. No activity is expected for at least 
thirty days. In Ohio the steam coals are not showing 
strength, but there is a fair demand for domestic sizes. 
The market there was more or less affected by the early 
termination of the anthracite strike as well as by warm 


weather. In New England the buying of steam coals 
is practically at a standstill. 

There is practically no market for bituminous 
screened coals. Producers of some of the better grades 
report demand dull with no immediate prospects of bet- 
terment. The coke situation had a setback following 
the reaching of the agreement in the anthracite fields. 
Quotations dropped and new orders are scarce. 
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Bituminous Coal dumped at 
| Lake Erie ports, by weeks 
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June July Aug. Sept 
LAKE COAL DUMPED 
(Net Tons) 


Week Ended Season to 
Sept. 17 Sept. 10 


787,509 20,404,360 
55,861 1,087,443 


843,370 21,491,803 








Export demand has slumped. Chartering was quiet 
throughout last week. At Hampton Roads dumpings 
for all accounts during the week ended Sept. 20 was 
369,153 net tons, as compared with 327,871 tons the pre- 
vious week. 


Steam Coal Drags in Midwest 


Domestic market in the Chicago region is slowly recov- 
ering while screenings and middle sized prepared coals 
drag heavily. There is little in the present state of the 
market to enliven selling agencies’ spirits for nothing 
active is expected to develop for at least another month. 
Meanwhile steam buyers hang back and screenings sink. 
No southern Illinois producer can get anywhere near the 
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recent top price of $1.85 for screenings. The top now is 
about $1.60, with the average below $1.50. Some sells 
down to $1.25. Central Illinois bumps along at 90c.@$1.15 
and Standard District hardly ever rises above $1. The 
accumulation of no-bills in the middle prepared sizes is 
a real source of trouble to most mines. Railroads are urg- 
ing the producers to do something about it. 

Day-to-day buying for domestic needs holds lump prices 
up fairly well. Franklin County Association mines pro- 
ducing the best prepared coal in Illinois are able to stick 
closely to the top price of $4.35, though the range on this 
coal runs down to $4. Central Illinois is now able to get 
$3.25 for most of its lump. Good Fourth Vein Indiana 
lump brings about the same with Fifth Vein trailing along 
about 50c. to the rear. The state-of the market makes it 
necessary to get full price for lump or shut down the 
mines. 

Pocahontas continues to come into the territory in con- 
siderable volume, meeting a light demand at no increase 
in the mine run price of $2.75@$3. A small quantity of 
lump sells for about $6. There is only moderate interest 
in anthracite. Yards are said to be about empty. No 
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fresh coal is due to reach Chicago for another week and 
no circulars have been officially announced yet. However, 
one old line company is reported to be mailing out a price 
list showing an increase of 90c. on grate, egg, stove and 
nut and 75c. on pea. 

Southern Illinois fields are working about two days a 
week on an average, though the bigger mines with the 
stronger selling forces are able to beat this. Very little 
coal is moving south through the Thebes and Cairo gate- 
ways for southern coal and oil have taken those markets. 
Standard District could not hold the pick-up that favored 
that region a week or so ago. Big lump is all that will 
move. Mt. Olive field feels a little improvement. 

In St. Louis the market has returned to sluggishness. 
Steam buyers take a little wagon load stuff from day to 
day but that is about all. Dealers’ yards are full with 
nothing moving out but a little low and middle grade lump 
such as Standard and Mt. Olive. No interest has been 
shown in anthracite, smokeless or coke. 


Kentucky Is Fairly Busy 
While some complaint is being heard concerning lack 








Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F.0.B. Mines 


Market Sept. 25 Sept. 10 Sept.17 Sept. 24 
1922 1923 1923 














Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1923t 
Smokelesslump......... Columbus.... $6.65 $5.95 $5.95 $5.75@$6.15 
Bmokeless minerun...... Columbus.... 6.00 3.00 3.00 2.75@ 3.25 
Smokeless screenings..... Columbus.... 5.75 2.35 2.35 2.25@ 2.50 
Smokeless lump......... Chicago..... 6.50 6.25 6.10 6.00@ 6.25 
Smokeless minerun...... Chicago..... 5.85 3.35 2.85 2.75@ 3.00 
Smokeleaslump......... Cincinnati... 6.30 6.25 6.10 6.00@ 6.25 
Smokeless minerun...... Cineinnati... 5.70 3.25 3.00 2.50@ 3.50 
Smokeless screenings..... Cincinnati... 5.30 2.35 2.25 2.00@ 2.50 
*Smokeless mine run..... Boston...... 8.05 5.05 5.05 4.90@ 5.25 
Clearfi mine run Sar seer 4.50 2.15 2.15 1.85@ 2.50 
Cambria minerun....... Boston...... 5.00 2.85 2.85 2.50@ 3.25 
Somerset minerun....... Boston...... 4.75 2.50 2.35 2.00@ 2.75 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. New York... 5.75 3.25 3.25 3.00@ 3.50 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. Philadelphia.. ..... 3.20 3.25 3.00@ 3.50 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. Baltimore.... 5.90 ..... 0 ..... 0 cecccceeeees 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. New Yopk... : 5.00 2.55 2.50 2.40@ 2.75 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. Philadelphia. 5.35 2.55 2.65  2.40@ 2.75 
Foo! # Cres: Low Vol.).. Baltimore.... 5.50 2.45 2.45 3 one 2.50 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. New York.... 4.65 2.20 2.15 2.00@ 2.30 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Philadelphia. 5.10 2.15 2.20 2.00@ 2.20 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Baltimore.... 4.85 2.25 2.25 2.25@ 2.30 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York.... 4.10 2.05 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia. 4.60 2.15 2.10 1.80@ 1.90 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore.... 4.35 2.00 2.00 2.00 

High-Volatile, Eastern 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. New York... 4.70 1.80 1.75 1.65@ 1.90 
Pool 54-64  mpene 78 Bi Philadelphia.. 4.60 1.85 A SESE e et arg 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore.... 4.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 
Pittsburgh se’d gas....... Pittsburgh... ..... 3.00 2.95 2.75@ 2.90 
Pittsburgh gas mine run.. Pittsburgh... ..... 2.50 2.50 2.35@ 2.50 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.). Pittsburgh... 4.50 2.30 2.25 2.10@ 2.20 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas)... Pittsburgh... ..... 153°: (38. tee 2s 
Kanawha lump........... Columbus.... 6.40 3.15 3.15 2.85@ 3.50 
Kanawha minerun...... Columbus.... 5.75 1.90 1.90 1.75@ 2.10 
Kanawha screenings. .... Columbus.... 5.65 1.25 1.25 1.00@ 1.10 
W. Vas BOMB occ: 50 feiered Cincinnati... 6.50 3.75 3.60 3.50@ 4.00 
W.Va. Gas minerun..... Cincinnati... 6.50 1.80 1.60 1.50@ 2.00 
W. Va. Steam minerun... Cincinnati... 5.35 1.80 1.60 1.50@ 2.00 
W. Va. screenings Cincinnati 5.10 1.20 1.05 1.00@ 1.25 
Hocking lump........... lumbus 6.25 2.85 3.10 3.00@ 3.25 
Hocking mine run....... Columbus 4.75 1.90 1.95 1.85@ 2.10 
Hocki ee ee Columbus 4:23. 20 828° 1-006 :2-20 
Pitts. we Slane ae ee Cleveland 5.00 2.65 2.60 2.25@ 3.00 
Pitts. No. 8minerun..... Cleveland.... 4.60 2.10 2.05 2.00@ 2.10 
Pitts. No. 8screenings.... Cleveland.... 4.35 1.35 1.25 1.15@ 1.30 





Market ~—-> Sept. 10 Sept. 17 Sept. 24 




















Midwest Quoted 1923 1923 1923 
Franklin, Ill. lump....... Chicago..... $5.40 $4.20 $4.05 $4.00a $4. 
Franklin, Ill. minerun.... Chicago..... 4.75 3.00 3.00 2.75@ 3.25 
Franklin, Il]. screenings... Chicago..... 4.10 1.75 1.55 1.26@ 1.60 
Central, fll. lump........ Chicago... .. 5.10 3.10 3.00 3. 3.25 
Central, Ill. mine run Chicago..... 4:55 2-0 Tw 2.7 2.35 

tr . screen’ ee. Chieago..... 3.35.14 1.2 -90@ 1.10 
I 4th Vein lump....... Chicago..... eo eee BS 3.25@ 3.50 
Ind Vein mine run Chicago..... 4.85 2.60 2.60 2.50@ 2.75 
Ind. 4th Vein screenings.. Chicago..... 3.85 1.60 1.45 1.25@ 1.50 
Ind. 5th Vein lump....... Chicago..... 5.6: 2.735. 28 2-3 3.@ 
Ind. Vein minerun... Chicago..... 4.65 2.10 2.10 2.00@ 2.25 
nd. 5th Vein screenings.. Chicago..... 3.85 1.40 1.25. 1.00@ 1.15 
Mt. Olive jump.......... eee 3.10 3.10 2.75@ 3.25 
Mt, Olive mine run... i PSS See 26 ~ 2235 “23 2.30 

¢. Olive screenings..... St. Louis.... ..... 1.45 1.35 1.20@ 1.30 
Standard lump.......... St. Louis... 4.90 2.60 2.80 2.65@ 3.00 
Standard minerun....... St. Louis..... 3.90 2.05°: 2:05 er 2.30 

d screenings..... . St. ae 2.50 95 .95 76 85 
West Ky. lump.. .. Louisville... 4.90 2.60 2.35 2.25@ 2.50 
West Ky. mine run. . Louisville... 4.25 1.95 1.95 1.76@ 2.10 
West Ky. screenings... .. Louisville.... 4.00 1.05 . 80 .20@ .90 
West Ky. lump.......... Chicago..... 4.25 (2:75. "2.75. <' 8:30@ 4.76 
West Ky. minerun....... Chiecago..... 4.25 1.96 1.95 .1.85@ 2.10 

South and Southwest 
Big Seam lump.......... Birmingham 3.75 3.75 .3.75.-. 3.65@ 3:9 
Big Seam mine run.. Birmingham. 25802. b.93>- 4.971. F8-345 
Big Seam (washed)...... Birmingham 3.452.393. .2:35 - 3.303: 
8S. E. Ky. lump.......... hicago..... 6.00 3.20 3.35 3.25@ 3.50 
8. E. Ky. minerun....... Chicago..... 4.75 2.30 1.85 2.00@ 2.50 
ee See Louisville 6.90 3.10 3.10 3.00@ 3.25 
S. E. Ky. mine run . Louisville 5.65 2.00 2.00 1.75@ 2.25 
S. E. Ky. sereenings...... Louisville 5.90. Lido 0.5 .90@ 1.25 
oS oh eee Cincinnati 6.85 3.75 3.35 3.25@ 3.75 
8. E. Ky. mine run....... Cincinnati 5.50 1.75 1.55 1.50@ 1.73 
8S. E. Ky. screenings. .... Cincinnati 5.10 1.30 1.00 1.00@ 1.10 
Kansas lump............ Kansas City 6.25 4.50 4.50 4.50 
Kansas minerun........ Kansas City.. 5.00 3.50 3.50 3.50 
Kansas screenings. ...... Kansas City.. 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.50@ 2.75 


* Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. 
+ Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 





Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O.B. Mines 

















Market Freight Dec. 26, 1922 ———Sept. 1, 1923 —— Sept. 24, 1923t —~ 
Quoted Rates Independent Company |Independent Company Independent Companyt 
Broken.........++-+++ New York......... $2.34 $9.00 hy |” SR ee SP: FOES 5 desk $8.00@ $9.25 
Brod :s%'es.s sue wes Philadelphia........ BS Sa net ae "| te i Seen 7.9 ERE CS Se Ee aie wee FF, 
RSS os voce nicwaicety ss New York......... 2.34 9.25@12.00 8.00@ $8.50@ 14.00 8.00@ 8.35 $9.60@11.50 8.75@ 9.25 
EGS x Sacear ses oso t Philadel; 2.39 ~° 9.25@11.00 8.10@ 8.35 9.25@11.00 8.10@ 8.35 9.85@12.20 8.75@ 9.25 
EGS... cisssapccetccen $s SEs ilo scsecs 5.06 12.50@ 13.00 7.20@ 8.25 3061450 i” SF. Ree ee, ee he ee 
Stow eek “so bcos sons New York......... 2.34 9.25@ 12.00 8.00@ 8.35 8.50@ 14.50 8.00@ 8.35 9.85@11.50 8.75@ 9.25 
Sows sesihas > c00' oo c3 Philade DUR 5005 3s 2.39 9.25@11.00 8.15@ 8.35 9.25@11.00 8.15@ 8.35 9.85@12.20 8.75@ 9.25 
StoWGiak tears Vis ved Chicago*.......... 5.06 12.50@13.00 7.35@ 8.25 8.50@ 12.00 yy ORE SOE aR I PT 
Chestamtt. .. cs. ecseee New York...... 2.34 9.25@12.00 8.00@ 8.35 8.50@ 14.00 8. 8.35 9 11.50 8.75@ 9.25 
ChemBBGE: Sos n.c sik ess Phi elphia. .. 2.39 9.25@11.00 8.15@ 8.35 9.25@11.00 8.15@ 8.35 9.85@12.20 8.75@ 9.25 
CHOWEMEE ods cee vese Chicago*.......... 5.06 12.50@ 13.00 7.35@ 8.35 8.50@12.00 7.25@ 7.45 5% A Xp ern ied d irri oaaatabia’ 
DOR ose triers New York..... CY ee ee eee Se. Te ee aa a ee TE | eS ches a> $.00 
ay Pe at New York.......... 2.22 7.00@ 11.00 6.15@ 6.30 7.50@ 9.00 6.00@ 6.30 6.75@ 7.50 6.15@ 6.65 
POR sc cieau soe tartans Philadelphia. . 2.14. 7-06 8.00 6.15@ 6.20 7.00@ 7.50 6.15@ 6.20 €.75@ 9.00 6.25@ 6.60 
POR. sve iis's nine sb <6 s.0-0's, GEN #8 dS 0'sisp 4.79 7.0 8.00 5.49@ 6.03 7.00@ 8.50 Si SOO in eee kN eo ee 08 Pebageas 
Buckwheat No. !....... New York......... 2.22 4.00@ 5.00 4.00@ 4.10 3.50 3.50@ 4.15 2.75@ 3.50 3.50 
Buckwheat No. !....... P Are 2.14 5.00 00 3.50 3.50 3.0 3.50 3.50 
ee ees New York.......... 2.22 3.00@ 3.25 2.75@ 3.00 2.50 2.50 2.25@ 2.50 2.50 
ice. . NR 5 sete « 9'6 2.14 2.3 2.75 2.75@ 3.00 2.50 2.50 2. 2.50 2.50 
New York....... 2.22 1.75@ 2.00 1.59@ 2.00 1.50 1.50 1.25@ 1.50 1.50 
_ EE 2.14 1.00@ 1.75 . 2.00 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
New York........ Es Senate Se Hae TIE Ne Fe Sa Ta rg Oe 1.69 








* Nes tons, f.o.b. mines. + Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in iialics. 
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Coal Age Index of Spot Prices Bituminous Coal F.0.B. Mines 





a 1923 — 1922 
Sept. 24 Sept.17 Sept.10 Sept. 25 


418 
$5.06 


200 
$2.42 


202 
$2.44 


205 


Weighted average price...... rv. $2.47 


This diagram shows the relative, not the actual, prices on four- 
teen coals, representative of nearly 90 per cent of the bituminous 
output of the United States weighted first with respect to the 
proportions each of slack, prepared and run-of-mine normally 
shipped, and second, with respect to the tonnage of each normally 
produced. The average thus obtained was compared with the 
average for the twelve months ended June, 1914, as 100, after the 
manner adopted in the report on “Prices of Coal and Coke, 1913, 
a +" (roe! by the Geological Survey and the War Indus- 
ries oara. 





of demand which appears to be general in most markets, 
the mines are fairly busy on prepared sizes and are hold- 
ing and getting fair to good prices. A good many operators 
of eastern Kentucky are holding for $3.75@$4 for prime 
block’ coal and are said to be getting it, although some 
have sold for $3.50. There is a fair demand for all grades 
of prepared size coal, as domestic consumers are stocking, 
and retailers are being forced into buying more coal. 

Steam coal is a bit draggy, as heavy production of 
prepared has resulted in an oversupply of screenings. 
While industrial consumption is good, many buyers are 
well stocked, and are only taking a little. Very little mine 
run is being produced as there isn’t much demand for it 
at a time when cheap screenings are in good supply. 

Lake movement from East Kentucky continues good and 
‘is accounting for some of the oversupply of screenings. 
However, screenings at from 80c. in western Kentucky, to 
$1.40 for best gas screenings in eastern Kentucky, are not 
gk as is frequently the case in the summer and early 

all. - 


Northwest Trade Quiet but Steady 


Throughout the Northwest there is steady movement of 
coal but without special interest in any particular grade. 
In Duluth and the Twin Cities anthracite was in strong 
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demand until the hard coal settlement was made. Since 
then consumers have quieted down. However, a good deal 
of the approximate 900,000 tons of anthracite thus far 
received has been shipped off the docks. Good Illinois coal 
by rail into the southern part of Minnesota is stiffening 
from $3.75 to about $4. The fight for business keeps dock 
soft coals from advancing, however. 

At Duluth no more cargoes of hard coal are expected 
for another twenty days. Shipments of bituminous have 
continued heavy, piling up a total of about 5,000,000 tons. 
This does not count railroad or steel corporation coal. The 
Head-of-the-Lakes harbor is piled high with coal and un- 
less buying starts out briskly soon, there is danger of a 
tie-up. 

Duluth prices of bituminous remain fairly firm, with a 
slight decline in screenings. They are as follows: 

Youghiogheny, lump, $6.50; run of pile, $5.50; screen- 
ings, $4; Splint, lump, $7; run of pile, $6; screenings, $4.25; 
Hocking, lump, $6.25; run of pile, $5.25; screenings, $3.75; 
Kentucky, lump, $7.50; run of pile, $7; screenings, $4.50; 
Pocahontas, lump, $10; run of pile, $6.50; screenings, $6. 

Briquets, made of Pocahontas screenings have been 
priced at $10 and coke is selling at $10.50. Anthracite 
remains firm and is quoted: Egg, $12.50; nut and stove, 
$12.80; pea, $11; buckwheat, $8.50. 

Milwaukee receipts of soft coal by lake in September 
show a marked falling off as compared with the previous 
months, but there is plenty of time in which to pile up 
more coal. Cargo receipts thus far aggregate 630,419 tons 
of anthracite, and 1,999,278 tons of bituminous coal. 


Western Market Picks Up 


Colder weather in the Rocky Mountain region and in 
Utah has stirred up some buying of domestic sizes and 
circulars on large coal are well maintained. Industrials 
are not taking much however. Prices have not changed 
and car supply throughout the region is good. . In the 
Southwest steam coals are especially slow but Kansas and 
Arkansas mines are placing a good deal of prepared stuff. 


Ohio Steam Coal Market Dull 


The steam grades are not showing much strength in the 
Ohio markets. At Columbus domestic sizes are in fair 
demand, while the demand for the steam coals is not s 
strong as it was a few weeks back. The settlement of the 
anthracite strike together with warmer weather is at- 
tributed as the reason for this dullness. Dealers’ stocks 
are reported as fair. Household buying is fair, with retail 
prices steady. Steam coal users are mostly ordering for 
current consumption. Reports to the Southern Ohio Coal 
Exchange from 443 mines indicate a production of 176,026 
tons during the week ended Sept. 8. The position of 
domestic block and smokeless lump and egg coals in the 
Cincinnati market is firm. Retail buyers were more nu- 
merous on the market during the past ten days than for 
some time past and are urging quick shipments, While 
the demand for smokeless lump and egg continued strong, 
run of mine and screenings weakened. West Virginia 2-in. 
lump was quoted at $2.75@$3, and southeastern Kentucky 
2-in. lump at $2.50@$2.75. 

Steam coal consumers in the Cleveland market are pur- 
suing a hand to mouth policy in buying, and see nothing 
to jeopardize their safety in continuing to do so. During 
the last week there was a decided let up in inquiries from 
steam consumers, and retail dealers who stocked up in 
anticipation of prolonged idleness in the hard coal fields 
are not active. They are however active in Pocahontas and 
anthracite for domestic consumption. 

The market at Pittsburgh is dull. Consumers are not 
inquiring for coal and do not seem to care to know about 
prices. This situation is due in part to the settlement of 
the anthracite difficulties and the disposition on the part 
of business to be conservative in making commitments. 
Sales of steel are also light and the immediate future is 
uncertain. Production in Central Pennsylvania continues 
heavy and car supply is good. Buffalo reports little ac- 
tivity, with quotations for soft coal weak. There are many 
complaints of poor business. 
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New England Market Quiet 

In New, England the market for steam coal shows no 
redeeming quality. Buying seems practically to have been 
wiped out, and persistent efforts to dispose of cargoes on 
the market have no result. A-few ventursome shippers 
sent coal forward all-rail in anticipation of the anthracite 
shutdown, but latest reports show the coal still on hand 
at destination awaiting sale. The same extent applies to 
cargoes afloat. in Boston harbor that have been here now 
for several weeks. 

Neither all-rail nor by water is there any inquiry worth 
mentioning. Prices are depressed on what coals offer, and 
only specialties are securing new business and those only 
in a much restricted sense. 

No. 1 Navy grades at Hampton Roads are still in the 
doldrums. While contractors are accepting deliveries in 
fair volume there is next to no spot business. When any 
inquiry is developed most of the agents are inclined to 
quote $4.90 or less in order to save car service. Factors at 
this end are asking from $6.40@$7 per gross ton on cars, 
but only a very light tonnage is changing hands at those 
figures. 

A diminishing volume from West Virginia and from 
Central Pennsylvania is being dumped at the Philadelphia 
and New York piers for movement coastwise. -Most of the 
holes are being rapidly filled, however, and even the gas 
companies have reserves far beyond what would be regarded 
as normal for this season. New England as a whole is 
extremely well stocked against any possible contingency the 
coming winter. 


Seaboard Soft-Coal Buying Slow 


Soft coal buying along the Atlantic seaboard continues 
slow and inactive. Contract coals move in good volume 
although some consumers indicate a desire to receive slower 
shipments. Demand for the cheaper grades at tidewater 
points is easier and some of these mines have stopped 
operations. Some houses report an increase in inquiries 
and admit they are doing a normal business. Railroad 
buying is quieter and present shipments are said to be 
on old commitments. The trade at Birmingham is dull. 
Increased activity expected in September did not mate- 
rialize. Consumption of steam coals is light and there is 
little bunker business being offered. A minimum of con- 
tract requirements are being taken by the railroads,’ and 
several furnace stacks have been blown out, which reduces 
the tonnage of coal required for coke manufacture. 

Although the lake season is drawing to a close the 
movement of soft coal across the Lakes increased about 
37,000 net tons during the week ended Sept. 16, when 
compared with the previous week, according to the Geologi- 
cal Survey reports. During the present season the cumu- 
lative dumpings of cargo coal amount to 20,451,238 net 
tons, as compared with 17,104,787 tons in 1921 and 
13,170,068 tons in 1920. Last year the cumulative dump- 
ings for the corresponding period was 7,077,670 tons. 


Anthracite Coming Forward Slowly 
Shipments of anthracite are coming forward slowly, due 
to the mine workers not having returned to the mines in 
large numbers until early this week. The advance in prices 
for the domestic coals at the mine, was not surprising to 
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the trade. No change in prices for buckwheat, rice and 
barley coals is expected in view of the low prices at which 
bituminous coals can be purchased. Demand for the egg, 
stove and chestnut coals is heavy, some of the independent 
producers and selling agents refusing to accept new orders 
until the old orders already entered have been nearly 
cleaned up. Retail dealers in most instances are waiting 
until all producers have announced their prices before 
adjusting the retail schedules. 

There is little demand for coke, as a result of the re- 
sumption of mining in the hard-coal fields and the poor 
outiook in the iron and steel industry. A few contracts 
have been made for the current quarter, and the furnace- 
men involved have no disposition to contract for the fourth 
quarter. Asking prices for heating coke are around $3.75, 
furnace coke, $4.50, and foundry coke $5.50@$6, which 
prices are practically nominal. Production of beehive coke, 
says the Geological Survey, decreased in the week ended 
Sept. 15 to 317,000 net tons as compared with 345,000. tons 
the previous week. The decline was felt in the Penn- 
sylvania-Ohio and West Virginia districts. 





Consults Retailers on Closing Fuel Yard 


Secretary of Interior Work has asked the National 
Retail Coal Merchants Association for its views as to 
continued operation of the Government Fuel Yard, oper- 
ated by the U. S. Bureau of Mines, believing that the gov- 
ernment should not conduct business which an individual 
or firm can better perform. Retailers have been asked if 
they have facilities in the District of Columbia for storage 
of coal to supply fuel for government departments; whether 
they can supply the government more cheaply than the 
fuel yard; whether they are able to bid and meet other 
problems connected with delivery and handling govern- 
ment contracts; whether they will give assurances that the 
government will be better served and local residents will 
not suffer if the fuel yard is abolished; how much lower 
prices per ton to the government and to local consumers 
would result from retailers supplying government require- 
ments; at what margin per ton retailers are prepared to 
sell coal of various grades in the District of Columbia. The 
Secretary says that it is possible that legislation will be 
obtained from Congress to permit contracts for more than 
one year, and he asks for what term retailers are prepared 
to contract. 





Twenty Firms Bid on Coal for Army Posts 


Twenty coal firms submitted bids on Sept. 21 to-the U. S. 
Army Quartermaster’s Department, Brooklyn, for fur- 
nishing and delivering 14,115 net tons of bituminous 2-in. 
lump coal to various army posts, forts and arsenals in Vir- 
ginia and Maryland and to the Middletown (Pa.) Air In- 
termediate Depot. The prices submitted ranged from 
$2.04 to $3.50 f.o.b. mine, according to quality and analysis 
of coal. For furnishing and delivering forty net tons of 
smithing coal to Fort Hoyle, Maryland, eight bids were 
received, the prices quoted ranging from $2.48 to $3.50 per 
ton, f.o.b. mine. 


THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION began Sept. 24 
at Pittsburgh an investigation of the reasonableness of 
anthracite transportation rates. The investigation is being 
conducted by Bell Disque, one of the veteran examiners of 
the commission. 





Car Loadings, Surplusages and Shortages 


Cars Loaded— 
All Cars Coal Cars 


Be Me Ore, io el agk Bhs Snark cine al i 928,858 152,996 
Le Ragen gay i? ae ANS OM Fae MRE wate ee Ne 1,092,567 206,610 
Smee WT Oi Fie TOE. os. 5 at's baie oicy win cade sieantastabe 823,247 139,207 


-——Surplus Cars——~ 
All Cars Coal Cars Car Shortage 


Rei M MMI oe SL 67,651 13,501 10,211 5,595 
Sane den te EE. EES 43,168 Ea Sr a 
nt savin o vas oo ectet is 66,559 3,922 9,441 4,891 
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Greco-Italian Crisis Aids British Coal Market; 
Foreign Inquiries Stronger 


While the South Wales coal market New York, French coal imports during 
has been irregular, the outlook is re- the first half of this year amounted to 
garded as optimistic. After the slack- 12,353,000 tons as compared with 11,- 
ness of the last three months and the 335,000 tons during the corresponding 
big drop in prices, operators believe period of last year. Of this tonnage 
that values have touched rock-bottom the United States furnished 298,000 
levels, and that there will be a recovery tons and Great Britain 9,025,000 tons, 
of at least several shillings per ton as compared with 19,000 and 5,966,000 
during the next few weeks. Some pits tons, respectively, during the same 
have stiffened quotations for delivery months of 1922. Coke imported into 





in the middle of September and over 
the remainder of the year. 

The Greco-Italian crisis has also 
aided the market. Welsh anthracite 
pits are well booked up to the end of 
the year. Inquiries are stronger from 
Canada, the United States, and Italy 
is buying more freely. 

The Newcastle market is firm, in- 
fluenced by the Italian crisis and the 
outlook and business is much brisker 
than for some months, steam and gas 
coals being in good demand. 

Coal output for the week ended 
Sept. 8, accordingly to a cable to Coal 
Age, was 5,320,000 tons, an increase of 
40,000 tons from the previous week. 


French Coal Production and Imports 


Coal production in France during 
July, according to statistics recently 
made public, amounted to 3,148,169 
metric tons of coal and 66,653 tons of 
lignite, as compared with 3,254,903 tons 
of coal and 70,873 tons of lignite in the 
previous month. During the same pe- 
riod the output of coke was 178,427 
tons in July, and 161,132 tons in June. 
Production of coal and coke in the non- 
devastated mines of the Arras district 
in July was 749,198 metric tons and 
39,336 tons respectively, as compared 
with 792,738 tons of coal and 39,119 
tons of coke in the previous month. The 
devastated mines of the Pas-de-Calais 
and of the Nord produced 974,502 tons 
of coal and 79,354 tons of coke in July 
a decrease of 18,525 tons of coal and 
an increase of 9,924 tons of coke when 
compared with the month vf June. 

According to the French Information 
service of the Bankers Trust Co. of 


France during the same period totaled 
1,700,000 tons, as compared with 2,429,- 
000 tons in 1922. 


Hampton Roads Market Slow 


Business at Hampton Roads was un- 
usually slack last week. Export trade 
fell off materially, and coastwise busi- 
ness showed a decrease. Bunkers trade 
alone held its own, while movement at 
the piers was slower. 

After effects of the strike were held 
responsible for the slack trade, con- 
sumers having stored large quantities 
in anticipation of protracted interrup- 
tion of mining. Shippers, however, ex- 
pected a revival in trade in about two 
weeks. 

Prices were weak, good coal being 
available at considerably below $5 for 
the first time in many months. The 
tone of the market was exceedingly 


Coal Paragraphs from Fereign Lands 


All coal imported into Greece from 
countries not enjoying the conven- 
tional tariff rates of Greece will here- 
after be dutiable at 15 gold drachmas 
per ton, according to a decree published 
in the Official Greek Gazette of June 
23, 1923. Under the conventional tariff 
coal is exempt from duty. The con- 
ventional rates apply to goods from the 
United States, Consul J. G. Erhart 
states in a report to the Department of 
Commerce. 

Swedish coal mines in Spitzbergen, 
according to estimates, will this year 
produce about 80,000 tons of coal. A 
fleet of Swedish colliers has been busy 
bringing the coal to Sweden. 
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Imports of coal at the port of Hong- 
kong for 1922 amounted to 1,048,175 
tons, as compared with 1,175,871 tons 
for the previous year, and 1,018,870 tons. 
in 1920, according to Consul Leroy 
Weber, at Hongkong. About 75 per 
cent of the bituminous coal is imported 
from Japan and the remainder comes 
from China. All of the anthracite, 
which makes up only about 10 per cent 
of the total imports, comes from French 
Indo-China. Nearlv 25 per cent of the 
total imports is re-exported to nearby 
ports for use by small steamers, 
launches and manufacturing plants. 


Export Clearances, Week Ended 
Sept. 22, 1923 


FROM BALTIMORE 


For Cuba: 
Dan. SS. Phoenix 
For Argentina: 
Swed. SS Hogiand 
For Porto Rica: 
Am. SS. Delfina 
For France: 
Nor. SS. Basis 


For Chile: 
Jap. SS. Hofuku Maru 


FROM HAMPTON ROADS 


For Canada: 
Amer. Sch. Marguerite M. Waymss, 
for Halifax 
For Cuba: 
Nor. SS. Lisbeth, for Havana 
For Porto Rico: 
Amer. Schr. Orleans, for San Juan,. 
For Africa: 
Ital. SS. Lanuvium, for Sfax, Tunis.. 
For Italy: 
Ital. SS. Valverde, for Porto Ferrajo.. 
For Dominican Republic: 
Amer. Sch. Lillian E. Kerr, 
Macoris 
FROM PHILADELPHIA . 
For Cuba: 
Am. Schr. Mary H. Diebold, Cay 


Francis, Caibarien. 
Ames ee 


Hampton Roads Pier Situation 
N. & W. Lamberts Pt.: Sept. 13 Sept. 20 


for 


Tons dumped for week.......... 
Tonnage waiting 

Virginian Ry. piers, Sewalls Pt.: 
Cars on hand 


Tons dumped for week.......... 
Tonnage waiting 

C. & O. piers, Newport News: 
Cars on hand 
Tons on hand 
Tons dumped for week.......... 
Tonnage waiting 


Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 


PIERS 
Sept. 15 Sept.'22+ 


$5.25@$5.60 
4.85@ 5.10 


Pool 9, New York 
Pool 10, New York 


be 
“I 
we 


Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. Rds. : 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rlads.... 4.85@ 


BUNKERS 


Pool 9, New York 

Pool 10, New York..... 
Pool 11, New York..... 
Pool 9, Philadelphia... . 
Pool 10, Phikadelphia.... 5 
Pool 11, Philadelphia.... 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads.... 
Pool 2, Hamp. Roads.... 
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Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 
Port, Gross Tons 
Quotations, by Cable to Coa) Age 
a Sept. 15 Sept. 22t 

Admiralty, large 28s.6d. 283.@28s.6d. 
Steam smalls ® 198. 

Newcastle: 
Best steams eee 

can) oo oe 243.@24s.6d. 
Best bunkers......... 228.@ 233.62 

+ Advances over previous week shown in heavy 
type, declines in italics. 
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News Items 


From Field and Trade 

















ALABAMA 


One thousand acres of coal lands at Tide- 
water, Tuscaloosa County, has been ac- 
quired by F. W. Hopkins, J. W. Lewis and 
others. These lands are on the Warrior 
Southern R.R. and also adjacent to the 
Warrior River, making both water and rail 
transportation available. It is understood 
that the property will be developed exten- 
sively at an early date by the new owners, 
who are experienced operators in the dis- 
trict. There are at present a large number 
of tenant houses on the property available 
for the use of employees, situated on the 
Vandergraff tract, which is included in the 
acreage transferred. 

After three years of idleness Mine No. 1 
of Townley was recently put into opera- 
tion. The daily output of this newly 
equipped mine will be about 2,000 tons or 
more. The Corona Coal Co. has spent an 
immense sum of money in repairing mine 
No. 1 with which mine No. 2 has been 
consolidated uder ground. Townley No. 1 
is said to be one of the best equipped mines 
in northern Alabama. 

The Stouts Mountain Coal Co., which has 
been operating a mine near Hanceville, 
Cullman County, for a number of years, 
has closed down the mine and removed live 
stock and other transferable equipment. 
No reason for suspension was assigned. 
The mine has been operating on a basis 
of two to three days per week for some 
time. 

The little town of Carbon Hill, a coal- 
mining centre in Walker County, experi- 
enced a disastrous fire Sept. 10 which 
destroyed seven of its principal mercantile 
establishments, entailing a loss of about 
$45,000. All were frame structures. 





COLORADO 


To imbue its men with a realization of 
the value of first-aid training the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. has posted the following 
circular in its mines; “Prompt First-Aid 
Treatment Saves Man’s Life.—Joe Gurule, 
a nipper on.one of the mine motors at 
Frederick mine, came in contact with the 
trolley wire on Aug. 27, losing consciousness 
immediately. John Arbo, motorman, who 
had first-aid training, began working on 
him. Robert Brownrigg and Luke Egan, 
also experienced in first-aid work, reached 
Gurule in a short time and the three 
worked on him until the arrival of Dr. 
Seyfarth from Segundo. The Doctor was 
taken into the mine and used the inhalator 
for resuscitation. Gurule was unconscious 
for 5 hours and 20 minutes and Dr. Sey- 
farth. stated that without doubt, had it not 
been for the very excellent work of Arbo, 
Brownrigg and Egan, the boy would have 
lost his life. These men deserve much 
credit for their knowledge of the right thing 
to do at the right time. Certainly this 
points out the real value of first-aid train- 
ing.’"—D. A.-Stout, Manager. 

The Prairie Canon mine, a slope operation 
of the Prairie Canon Coal Co. at Vallorso, 
Las Animas County, has reopened after a 
shutdown which began Feb. 1, 1923. 


RAI RRS 


ILLINOIS 


What is said to be the record lump of 
coal mined at No. 2 mine of the Bell & 
Zoller Co., Ziegler, is 11 ft. long, 5 ft, 8 in. 
high and 4 ft. 8 in. wide, and weighs more 
than eleven tons. 

The Board of Education of Peoria has 
awarded a contract for approximately 6,000 
tons of 1j-in. lump coal and 2,500 tons of 
1}-in. screenings to the LeMarch Coal Co., 
Peoria. The LeMarch bid was $3.85 per 
ton for the lump coal and $2.25 for the 
sereen coal. 

Aug. 11 was observed as a holiday at the 
general offices of the Sullivan Machinery 
Co. at Chicago. On that day the new west- 
ern works of the company at Michigan City, 
Ind., was formally opened and manufac- 
turing begun. The buildings were com- 
pleted some time ago, and during the past 
month the machinery and equipment have 
seen moved from the company’s old plant 
at Chicago to the new quarters. The gen- 
eral office force and officials of the com- 
pany, members of the board of directors, the 
company’s bankers, railway officials and 





others spent the day at Michigan City in- 
specting the new plant, , 

The Chicago Coal Merchants’ Associa- 
tion at a meeting held recently, voted to 
stand behind the new city ordinance pro- 
viding for public weighmasters, designed to 
curb short-weighting under the double de- 
livery ticket system. The association also 
went on record as favoring an intensive ad- 
vertising campaign to let the public know 
what the members are doing- to check fraud. 
Building materials men have contested the 
legality of the ordinance and have obtained 
an injunction against its enforcement. The 
ordinance provides that all deliveries of coal 
and other bulk commodities be weighed by 
a public weighmaster and that official seals 
be placed on the weighing tickets to desig- 
nate the correct weight and as a safeguard 
against short-weighting. Delivery of the 
ticket must be made before the coal or other 
commodity is unloaded. The coal dealers, 
in voting for the ordinance, gave the presi- 
dent, L. Ferguson, and the board of di- 
rectors of the Chicago Coal Merchants’ As- 
sociation authority to take such action as 
may be wise in setting aside the present in- 
juncton restraining the enforcement of the 
law. Regardless of the result of the test 
case, a large number of the coal men will 
continue the weighing of coal by a public 
weighmaster and the issuance of a deliver 
ticket with an official seal, it was declared. 


Six teams took part in a first-aid contest 
held at Belleville Sept. 3 by Joseph A. 
Holmes Safety Chapter 59, sponsored by 
the F. J. Boetcher & Son Coal, Coke & 
Mining Co. and J. J. Guest, of the B. B. 
Coal & Mining Co. A handsome silver 
loving cup was presented as a trophy by 
W. M. Hoppe, of the Continenta) Casualty 
Co., and there also were cash prizes. The 
cup for the best first-aid team was won by 
B. B. Coal & Mining Co. team No. 1, with 
a score of 298, Capt. Chas. Goring; second 
place by B. B. Coal & Mining Co. team 
No, 2; third place, Avery Mine team, of Son. 
Coal & Mining Co., fourth place by Shiloh 
mine team of Son Coal & Mining Co.; 
fifth place by Quality mine team of Quality 
Coal & Mining Co. and sixth place by 
Radium mine team of Aluminum Ore Co. 

The following report has been made 
public by Edward Flynn, mine inspector of 
Perry County, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1923: Total tons produced, 2,267,- 
421; total men employed, 3,923; total num- 
ber shipping mines, 20; total number wagon 
mines, 15; total all mines, 35. The Majes- 
tic Coal & Mining Co., of Du Quoin, heads 
the list of producers with a total of 339,175 
tons; the Paradise Coal Co. follows with 
280,930 tons, and the Security Coal & Min- 
ing Co. comes next with 187,628 tons, both 
the latter mines located at Du Quoin, also. 
The Scott-Smith Coal Co., Du Quoin, operat- 
ing a strip mine and employing only 49 men, 
shows a remarkable record, standing’ sixth 
in the list with the other mines which em- 
ploy from 300 to 500 men. 

James P. Hickey and W. M. Ryan, both 
of pemeeess, who are interested in the 
Prairie State Coal Co., have purchased 
a mine at Pontiac and have organized 
a company to handle the operation. The 
name of the new company is the Pontiac 
Coal Mining Co. H. H. Webb is president. 
Other officers are: Cass Fremgen, vice- 
president and general manager; James P. 
Hickey, treasurer; W. M. Ryan, secretary. 
The Prairie State Coal Co. will distribute 
the output. . 

Colonel Samuel N. Hunter, of Du Quoin, 
who is widely known through his connec- 
tions with the Herrin massacre of last 
year, has been reported as a candidate for 
the Republican primaries as ieutenant 
Governor. It is stated that he has the 
support of Frank Farrington, president of 
the Illinois miners union, and of John H. 
Walker, president of the Illinois Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

News of the purchase of the Victory Col- 
lieries Co. mine at Tamaroa by the Chicago 
Coal Co., Chicago, has been made public. 
The value of the mine is approximately 
$200,000. The Chicago Coal Co., a new 
concern, is headed by Edward J. Harten- 
feldt, president, formerly connected with 
the Aladdin Coal Co., which company oper- 
ated several mines at Tamaroa and Pinck- 
neyville until a few months ago. 

A Herrin massacre suit—that of the 
Southern Illinois Coal Co., owner of the 
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strip mine which was damaged at the time 
of the Herrin riot of June, 1922, against the 
County of Williamson for damages—can- 
not be held outside of Williamson County. 
Circuit Judge Somers at Harrisburg, in 
Saline County, denied the petition for a 
change of venue. The-company claimed. it 
couldn’t get a fair trial in Williamson Coun- 
ty and the judge held that, in view of the 
notoriety Williamson County had received, 
a fair trial couldn’t be had anywhere else. 





INDIANA 


The Southwestern Indiana Coal Corpora- 
tion, Evansville, has been incorporated with 
a capital of $200,000 to mine and deal in 
coal; directors, William F. Quarrie, Freder- 
ick BE. Reeve, Tom J. Phillips, Loris 
Julian and L. C. Oliver. 

The Rader Coal Co. of Indianapolis, capi- 
talized at $100,000, has been incorporated 
to deal in coal and other materials. The 
incorporators are: C. L. Rader and C. E. 
Henderson, both of Indianapolis, and James 
H. Persons, of Terre Haute. 

Eight Gibson County coal miners who 
were convicted of connection with the Fran- 
cisco mine riots of June, 1922, and sentenced 
but who appealed to the state board of 
pardons for relief from their sentences, 
were denied clemency by Governor McCr@; 
and the board, it has just been announced. 
Each of the miners was sentenced to serve 
three months on the State Farm and fined 
$100 and costs. The miners were Vivian 
White, Arville Duke, Joseph A. Vickers, 
Frank Bolin, Roscoe Erwin, Hamilton Er- 
win, Bert Dowd and Lawrence Evans. 





KANSAS 


A new coal plant for Hutchinson is to 
be built by the Rock Island, according to 
an announcement made by R. R. Bragg, 
division engineer at Pratt. The present 
coal plant at Hutchinson is to be replaced 
by a 300-ton plant, one of the largest of its 
type on the system in Kansas. The Pratt 
plant now has 200-ton capacity. 


KENTUCKY 


The first coal operation to produce coal 
on the new main line of the Illinois Central 
Ry. which is approaching completion of the 
stretch between Madisonville and Dawson 
Springs, will be the Dawson Daylight Coal 
Co., a combined open-work and underground 
operation. The shovel equipment of this 
company will consist at the outset of three 
Bucyrus revolving shovels. The Morrow. 
Manufacturing Co. is building the: machin- 
ery for a tipple and for conveying coal 
from the concrete hopper which will receive 
it from the mine cars. The tinple and the 
track facilities will be constructed to han- 
dle 50 to 60 cars per day. The property of 
the company consists of about 1,400 acres 
owned in fee and containing four seams of 
coal, all of which are strippable over con- 
siderable areas. Construction is in charge 
of W. J. Borries, general manager. 

The Denmark Coal Co., Madisonville, 
Hopkins County, Ky., capital $20,000, has 
heen chartered by Wayne Plymal, J. C. 
Hurt and. R. P. Cox, all of Madisonville. 

The Green River Fuel Co., of Mogg, has 
increased its capital stock from $20,000 to 
$75,000. 








MASSACHUSETTS 


The establishment of “coal savings 
funds” similar to Christmas and vacation 
savings clubs, and the co-operation of em- 
ployers with their employees in temporarily 
financing the domestic supply of coal, are 
among the recommendations of the Western 
Massachusetts Coal Storage Committee of 
the Federated American Engineering 
Society. 

Governor Cox again has urged Governor 
Pinchot to effect the repeal of the Pennsyl- 
vania tonnage tax on anthracite which 
raises the cost 15c. a ton. He also asks 
legislation fixing quality and size to protect 
the public. 

The Joint Special Coal Investigating Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Legislature in 
a recent statement says “The anthracite 
industry is like a spoiled child. Ever 
time it frets we toss it candy. Let us quit 
this practice. Let us give it the spanking 
which it deserves. You and your neighbors, 
if you insist on having anthracite regard- 
less of the price and will take nothing else, 
are to blame for the high price of anthra- 
cite. The remedy is to establish in New 
England a competitive market for domestic 
fuels by turning from anthracite to other 
fuels and learning how to use them and, 
should there be further increase in the 
price of anthracite, by instituting a boy- 
cott or buyers’ strike against anthractte.” 
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MISSOURI 


The Lingo Coal Co. has ben incorporated 
at Kansas City with a capital of $35,000. 
The company will mine and sell coal at 
wholesale and retail. The incorporators are 
= ~ Kellogg, D. L. Sprecher and M. E- 

rris. 


Harry N. Taylor, formerly vice-president 
of the Central Coal & Coke Co., and Mrs. 
Gertrude Coumbe, formerly of Kansas City, 
were married recently in New York, where 
Mr. Taylor is now president of the United 
States Distributing Corporation. 


The Mosby Coal Co. plant at Mosby, has 
been leased by the Centerville (Ia.) Coal 
Co. and steps will be en at once to 
start production. The Mosby company has 
had a checkered career, much difficulty 
being experienced with quicksand that 
threatened many times to engulf the enter- 
prise, but successful operation now seems 
to be assured. 


NEW JERSEY 


Governor Silzer in a letter to Governor 
Pinchot calls upon the Pennsylvania execu- 
tive and the federal government to see to 
it that settlement of the coal strike does 
not result in further je nd of the con- 
sumer. In his letter vernor Silzer says 
that “In 1921 Pennsylvania imposed a tax 
of 14 per cent on coal, and openly admittetl 
that its purpose was to make the coal con- 
sumer of neighboring states pay the run- 
ning expenses of Pennsylvania. At a price 
of $9 a ton this tax would be 134c. a ton, 
but what did you do to our neighbors? The 
Pennsylvania Fuel Commission ruled that 
50c. a ton be added to the mine price on 
account of the state tax and expenses inci- 
dental. If you take off this tax, it will prac- 
tically equalize the 60c. added by the strike 
settlement. We will hold the déalers down 
if Pennsylvania and the federal govern- 
ment will do their full duty, having in mind, 
however, that the added 60c. came from 
the settlement and not from the dealers.” 


OHIO 


The Fearn-Hirst Co., Canton, has been 
chartered with a capital of $10,000 to mine 
and deal in coal and coke. The incorpora- 
tors are E. E. Fearn, Margaret Fearn, Ida 
Hirst, C. A. Hirst and Frank Jones. 


The Peabody Collieries Co., of. Cleveland, 
has been incorporated with an authorized 
capital of $10,000 to mine and dealin coal 
at wholesale. MIncorporators are C. H. 
Brown, Hugh Younger, James B. Dolphin, 
Catherine Stelker and E. E. Thiele. 


The Reilly Coal Mining Co., Cleveland, 
has been chartered with a capital of 500 
shares of no par value, designated to mine 
coal and also to do a general jobbing busi- 
ness. Incorporators are Read McKuhns, 
Roland R. Foley, Elmore L. Andrews, 
Thomas E. Lipcomb and Stanley L. Orr. 


Armour Sizer has been appointed West- 
ern sales manager of the Flat Top Fuel Co. 
with headquarters in Cincinnati, taking the 

lace of Victor White, who died last month. 

r. Sizer is a native of Bluefield and is 
familiar with the company’s. operations 
through having been associated with Mr. 
White for several years. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Cranberry Creek Coal Co. has started 
removal of twenty houses from Old Cran- 
berry to a new location, to make room for 
a big anthracite coal stripping. 


Former Mine Superintendent T. C. Davis, 
of the Rainey plant at Mount Braddock, 
was recently presented with a $125 fine gold 
watch, and his wife with a $75 silver set, 
by the employees of that plant. The Oliver 
& Snyder Co. has engaged Mr. Davis in a 
—— similar to the one he had held at 

iney’s. Mr. Davis is a member of the 
North Union School Board. 


The universal eight-hour day at the mines 
and collieries in the anthracite field has 
already caused a controversy about the 
carpenters employed on the remodeling of 
the Sandy Run breaker of the M. Kem- 
merer Co. The mine workers’ committee 
at the colliery posted a notice which stated 
that carpenters should quit when their eight 
hours were up or the entire job would be 
tied up, contending that the carpenters are 
members of the miners’ union and have no 

ht to work more than eight hours a shift. 
Although the company has not. conceded 
their demands, those who do not want to 
work ten hours have been given the right 
to quit at 4 o’clock. 

The Penysylvania Federation of Labor 
has purchased a private residence, with 
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complete furnishings, to be used as offices. 
The building is located near the Capitol at 
Harrisburg, and federation offices will be 
moved there in the immediate future. 


Of the 216 fatal accidents reported to the 
State Workmen’s Compensation Bureau 
during the month of August, 93 were in the 
mines of the state, 85 in other industries 
and 38 in public-service operations. There 
were 18,668 accidents reported for the 
month, the highest number reported since 
August, 1917. The bureau during the 
month approved agreements to pay com- 
pensation in 158 fatal cases, 301 perma- 
nent disability cases and 6,974 temporary 
disability cases, making a total of 7,433 
cases. The total amount of compensation 
paid during August amounted to $745,872. 


A state charter has been issued to the 
Camp-Osgood-Sleppy, Inc., of Scranton, at 
Harrisburg. The corporation’s purpose is 
nine buying and selling coal, and its 
capital stock is $100,000. The incorpora- 
tors are Byron W. Sleppy, Kingston, treas- 
urer ; Irving L. Camp, Johnstown, and Wil- 
— J. Osgood, Bird Mill, Wellesley Hills, 

ass. 


The Rupert Coal & Coke Co., Pittsburgh, 
has been incorporated, its purpose being 
mining, producing, buying and selling coal 
and coke. The company’s capital is $25,000 
and the incorporators are Wayland Rupert, 
Pittsburgh, treasurer ; N. Birney and 
H. C. Henderson, Pittsburgh. 


The Watson-McManigle Coal Co., Frank- 
lin, has been incorporated, its capital being 
$10,000. The purpose of the company is to 
mine, produce and market coal and its 
products. The incorporators are Florence 
A. Watson, Franklin, treasurer; J. Howard 
— and Alexander C. Sheasley, Frank- 
in. 

Richard W. Gardiner. formerly chief ac- 
countant of the Federal Trade Commission 
and for the past six years commissioner of 
the Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Associa- 
tion, has opened an office for the practice 
of accounting in Room 241 Oliver Building, 
Pittsburgh. Special attention will be given 
to cost system and statistical work for 
coal operators. 


The Dorr Co., engineers have removed 
their office from Scranton to Wilkes-Barre, 
where they will be located in the Miners 
Bank Building. The company has offices 
in New York, Denver. and London, Eng- 
land. John Griffin, who was in charge of 
the Scranton office, will continue in charge 
of the Wilkes-Barre office. 


Cc. S. Goldborough, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Coal Co., has reappointed Frank 
H. Coughlin, of Dunmore, as assistant to 
the president, which position Mr. Coughlin 
held during the presidency of the late Cap- 
tain William A. May. In addition to his 
other duties Mr. Coughlin will serve as pur- 
chasing ~ ges! for the company and will 
have as his assistant F. W. Hess, of New 
York, who has been with the company a 


number of years, and will remove his head-— 


quarters to Dunmore. 


Shipments of anthracite during August, 
1923, as reported to the Anthracite Bureau 
of Information, Philadelphia, amounted to 
6,672,855 gross tons, as compared with 
6,260,053 tons during the preceding month 
of July, an increase of 412,802 tons or 6.6 
per cent. Comparing last month’s ship- 
ments with August, 1921, when 5,575,115 
tons were shipped to market, an increase of 
1,097,740 tons is recorded, or 19.7 per cent. 
The shipments last month established an- 
other record for August, which was only 
exceeded during that month in the years 
1917 and 1918, when maximum shipments of 
over 7,000,000 tons were made. Shipments 
by originating carriers were as follows: 


August July 
1923 1923 


Phila. & Reading.... 1,277,770 1,155,701 
Lehigh Valley 1,154,004 

Jersey Central 496,725 

Del., Lack. & Western 1,004,507 

Delaware & Hudson.. 943,143 
Pennsylvania 555 
Frie 

N. Y., Ont. & Western x 
Lehigh & New Eng... 327,345 306,394 


Totals 6,672,855 6,260,053 


Officers of the United Mine Workers of 
Districts 1, 7 and 9, have sent circular 
letters to the local unions refuting charges 
against John L. Lewis, international presi- 
dent, which accuse him of insincerity in 
the demands of the anthracite mine workers. 
The letter states that a circular containing 
these charges was now being distributed 
in the anthracite region by representatives 
of the “progressive international committee,” 
a dual labor organization antagonistic to 
the principles of the United Mine Workers. 
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TENNESSEE 


Petition for charter has been filed by the 
Eagle Coal Mining Co. at the office of the 
County Court clerk at Knoxville. snoouniTs- 
tors are J. E. Wood, J. H. Hodges, W. A. 
Montgomery, H. O. Bales and O. J. McNeil. 
Mining operations will be started near 
Oliver Springs in the near future. Capi- 
talization is $25,000. 


UTAH 


Three townships in Carbon County, em- 
bracing some of the most valuable devel- 
oped coal properties in the state, have been 
withdrawn from entry in ofder to permit 
a resurvey of the area, through an execu- 
tive order signed by President Coolidge. 
The camps of Standardville, Storrs and 
Helper are located in the withdrawn town- 
ships, but land already filed is not affected. 


The Black Diamond Fuel Co. has incor- 
porated at Salt Lake City for $1,000,000. It 
is formed to take over property in Carbon 
County which Ezra B. Jones is lessee. The 
officers and incorporators are W. E. Hub- 
bard, president ; J. B. Lamb, vice-president ; 
Bruce M. Loos, secretary-treasurer; John 
Cain and H. White additional directors. 


VIRGINIA 


J. Cloyd Byars, formerly a well-known 
figure in the coal trade, probably will be a 
candidate for a position on the State 
Corporation Commission of Virginia in the 
November elections, it is announced. He is 
a native of Arlington County and has 
served in the State Senate. 


Foundation work has been completed and 
construction of the steel framework of the 
new $3,000,000 coal pier of the Virginian 
Ry. at its Sewells Point terminal, here, 
began Sept. 24. The contract for the work 
has been placed with the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. This addition to the coal handling 
equipment of Hampton Roads will be the 
most modern of its kind in the country, of- 
ficials said. It will have a capacity of 
dumping over 70,000 tons of coal every 20 
hours, and will be able to accommodate 6 
vessels alongside the chutes at one time. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


L. C. Hutson, in charge last year of min- 
ing extension work in the Mt. Hope District 
of West Virginia has accepted the position 
as assistant director of the mining depart- 
ment of Maryland. 


The Erbacon Gas Coal Co, has been or- 
eae to mine coal in the Monongalia 
eld, headquarters of the company to be at 
Morgantown. This company is capitalized 
at $25,000. It was organized by A. Carl 
Slagle, P. C. Kiernan, Paul Kiernan, Wil- 
liam Coburn and Charles C. Baker, all of 
Morgantown. 


E. E. Criswell, former head of mining 
extension work in the Beckley district, has 
resigned his position as such to go with 
the New River company at Mt. Hope as 
editor of the magazine published for em- 
ployees. 


Announcement has been made that so far 
as mining extension work in southern West 
Virginia is concerned the Mt. Hope and 
Beckley districts will be consolidated under 
one head. Resignations of several instruc- 
tors of former years necessitated the con- 
solidation. R. H. Magee, mining extension 
instructor from the University of West Vir- 
ginia, will take the place of E. E. Criswell 
former head of the Beckley district, and 
of L. C. Hutson, in charge last year of the 
Mt. Hope district. Mr. Magee expects to 
visit Glen Jean, Mt. Hope, Minden, Stana- 
ford, Skelton, Price Hill, Summerlee, Car- 
lisle, Pax, Glen White, Helen, Cranberry 
and a number of other places within a short 
time and organize his classes for the pres- 
ent year. It will be necessary to consoli- 
date the classes, as Mr. Magee will be 
unable to conduct more than six at one 
time. 


Preparations are being made by Robert 
Talbott & Co., of Fairmont, to develop a 
large tract of Sewickley coal land in the 
vicinity of Arnettsville, in Monongalia 
County. Soon after operations are begun 
it is expected that it will be possible to 
produce coal at the rate of between 1,200 
and 1,500 tons a day. The coal land to be 
developed is on Indian Creek and is made 
accessible through the Indian Creek & 
Northern R.R., a subsidiary of the Balti- 
more & Ohio. It is proposed to sink an air- 
shaft and to drive a slope opening of about 
500 ft. in order to reach a seam about 7 
ft. thick. Preparations are under way for 
the erection of a modern ytd with shaker 
screen and other equipment for preparation. 
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Defective wiring is thought to have been 
responsible for starting a fire which des- 
troyed a company boarding house and a 
double dwelling on the property of the Gay 
Coal & Coke Co., one of the pioneer com- 
panies in the Logan field. The loss is es- 
timated at $10,000. 


Phil Williams and others of Elkins, have 
effected a preliminary organization of the 
Roaring Creek Coal Co., which has just 
been granted a charter to operate in_the 
Roaring Creek field of northern West Vir- 
ginia. Though the office of the company 
will be at Elkins, the company will have its 
mine near Norton. The Roaring Creek 
company has an authorized capital of 
$50,000. 

Howard R. Harrah, foreman of the jury 
which disagreed in the murder accessory 
tria] of William Blizzard, was convicted in 
Lewisburg, Sept. 20, of taking $600 from 
G. C. Hickey union man and defense wit- 
ness. The maximum penalty—six months 
in jail and a fine of $500—was pronounced 
on Harrah Sept. 22. Notice of an appeal 
was given and Harrah was placed under 
bond. Judge Sharp overruled a defense 
motion asking that the verdict be set aside. 
Hickey was tried and found guilty of 
bribery Sept. 21 and released under bond. 
His bond was forfeited when he failed to 
appear in court where summoned Sept. 22. 


Dan R. Lawson, of Fairmont, has resigned 
as manager of sales of the Appalachian 
Fuel Co., effective at once. During the war 
Mr. Lawson was district representative of 
the United States Fuel Administration for 
the Fairmont region. 


A new steel tipple which is in course of 
construction at the mines of the E. E. White 
Coal Co. at Glen White, W. Va., will soon 
be completed, A steel tower, 200 ft. high, 
has been constructed and slipped into place, 
replacing a wooden structure, with the loss 
of only a few hours’ work. When improve- 
ments at Glen White are completed the 
company will be able to materially increase 
its daily capacity. 


In accordance with the provisions of 
Senate Bill No. 348 creating “The West 
Virginia School of Mines,” of which Sena- 
tor A. L. Helmick, of Tucker County, was 
the patron, Governor E. F. Morgan on Sept. 
17 announced the personnel of the commis- 
sion which will determine where the school 
shall be located. Senator Helmick has been 
named as a member from the Senate; S. R. 
Garvin, of Mt. Hope, as the representative 
of the House of Delegates; V. E. Sullivan, 
of Charleston, as representative of the De- 
partment of Mines; Ira Marks of Fleming- 
ton, as representative of the miners, and 
Walter H. Cunningham, secretary of the 
West Virginia Coal Association, as a rep- 
resentative of the operators. The commis- 
sion will be required to report to the next 
Legislature whether in its opinion the 
school shall be carried on as an independerit 
institution or in connection with one or 
more of the present existing educational] in- 
stitutions of the state. The new law pro- 
vides that the school of mines shall contain 
departments of mining engineering, mining 
extension, mining geology and chemical en- 
gineering as well as the mining experment 
station already authorized by the mining 
laws of the state. 


New shaker screens, picking tables, load- 
ing booms and all the latest mechanical 
inventions to insure efficient preparation of 
coal have just been installed at Rachel 
Mine, Downs, near Fairmont, and Frances 
Mine, at Cresaps, near Moundsville, on the 
Baltimore & Ohio R.R. by the Bertha-Con- 
sumers Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa. All mines 
now operated by this company have been 
similarly equipped. 


The repair shops of the E. E. White Coal 
Co. at Stotesbury, were recently destroyed 
by fire entailing a loss approximating $100,- 
000. A new and modern structure will re- 
place the one destroyed. 


J. W. Dawson has been elected vice- 
president in charge of Operations of the 
Main Island Creek Coal Co. and will have 
his headquarters at Omar. Until recently 
Mr. Dawson was in California engaged in 
railroad-building enterprises, but came 
originally from West Virginia. 


The suit of the Norfolk & Western Ry. 
against fifteen coal shippers with offices at 
Norfolk, to collect demurrage charges al- 
leged to be due, will be called again in the 
City Circuit Court during the first week in 
October. The suit is based on different 
methods of computing demurrage, the ship- 
pers’ figtires based on their method being 
considerably lower than the railroad’s fig- 
ures. The railroad has agreed to accept 
the amounts. computed by the shippers in 
part payment of the charges, and the re- 
mainder will be made the subject of litiga- 
tion. Approximately $500,000 is involved 
in the suits. 
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WISCONSIN 


Governor Blaine, in a letter to Gov. 
Pinchot of Pennsylvania, declared that “not 
one cent of the increase in wages granted to 
miners should be passed on to the con- 
sumer, and until the federal government 
effectively deals with the coal mines and 
their operations, state efforts will effect 
small relief, if any, to the consumer.” The 
Wisconsin Governor was replying to a re- 
quest of Governor Pinchot that state execu- 
tives act to prevent coal price “gouging.” 





WASHINGTON 


The Bureau of Mines reports that sales 
of explosives throughout the United States 
in July, 1923, amounted to 516,785 kegs of 
black blasting powder, 4,177,832 lb. of per- 
missible explosives, and 16,758,927 Ib. of 
other high explosives. Each of these figures 
represents a large increase over sales in 
July, 1922, and 1921. The figures are based 
upon reports from manufacturing companies 
whose yearly sales represent 85 per cent of 
all black powder used in the United States, 
88 per cent of all permissibles, and 81 per 
cent of all other high explosives. The July 
sales of black powder brought the total sales 
of this class of explosives during the first 
seven months of 1923 to 4,159,878 kegs. Of 
the total sales in 1923 to date, 84.8 per cent 
were for use in coal mining, 2.8 per cent 
for other mining, 5.6 per cent for railway 
and other construction work, and 6.8 per 
cent for miscellaneous purposes. For each 
thousand tons of coal mined since Jan. 1, 
378 lb. of explosives were used, of which 239 
lb. were black powder. The quantity of 
permissibles sold in 1923 to the end of July 
was 33,304,984 lb. The 1923 sales were for 
use as follows: Coa] mining, 96.5 pér cent; 
other mining, 0.8 per cent; railway and 
other construction work, 0.3 per cent; mis- 
cellaneous purposes, 2.4 per cent. For each 
thousand tons of coal produced since Jan. 1, 
83 lb. of permissible explosives have been 
used. Sales of high explosives other than 
permissibles in 1928. to the end of July 
amounted to 131,914,873 lb. Coal-mining 
operations consumed 16.7 per cent of the 
amount sold from January to July 1923; 
other mining work used 35.3 per cent; 12.4 
per cent was for railway and other con- 
struction work; and 35.6 per cent was for 
miscellaneous purposes. 


E. Foster Bain, director of the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines, has resumed his duties in 
Washington after an absence of more than 
two months during which he assisted the 
Department of Commerce in its inquiry into 
nitrate export conditions in Chile. The in- 
quiry in which Director Bain assisted is 
one of a number of subjects undertaken by 
direction of Congress to determine the effect 
of foreign control on commodities for which 
the United States is largely dependent upon 
imports for its supply. 


Chairman John Hays Hammond of the 
U. S. Coal Commission and other members 
of the Commission gave a reception to the 
members of the Commission’s staff of em- 
ployees, Sept. 22, from 5 to 7 p. m. at the 
—- of the chairman, 2301 Kalorama 

oad. 
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CANADA 


The possibility of developing Alberta coal 
fiekis to compete with American anthracite 
fields has been abandoned as impossible be- 
cause of geographical conditions and the 
length of the necessary haul according te 

. E. Dalrymple, vice-president of the 
Canadian National Ry. As a result, he said, 
the experimental low rates on the railway, 
proposed some months ago by Sir Henry 
Thornton, also have been abandoned. 


Charles Stewart, Canadian: Minister of 
the Interior and Mines, states that briquet- 
ting operations at Bienfait, Sask., which 
have been costing $8,000 per month, have 
passed the experimental stage and that 
the experts of the Mines Department be- 
lieve that it would be advisable to com- 
mence the making of lignite briquets in com- 
mercial quantities. This will be done as 
soon as possible. The serious difficulty 
which has developed is the withdrawal of 
Manitoba, which refuses to continue its 
contribution toward the cost. Hitherto the 
charges for experimenting have been di- 
vided between the Dominion, the Saskatche- 
wan and the Manitoba governments and 
have cost Manitoba in all $230,000 without 
return for the outlay. W. R. Chubb, Mani- 
toba Minister of Public Works, adheres to 
his position as regards withdrawal from the 
enterprise, and Manitoba will turn over its 
part of the equipment to the Federal and 
Saskatchewan officials. 


The British Empire Steel Corporation, it 
has been announced, plans to put into oper- 
ation the battery of coke ovens erected two 
years ago at its Sydney (N.'S.) plant by 
the Koppers Corporation. These ovens have 
been idle since their erection, the company 
obtaining a sufficient supply of coke from 
the other two batteries constructed early 
in the war years. There are 120 ovens in 
operation at the British Empire plant at 
present, and according to present plans 
eighty more will be put into operation. With 
this extra production the company hopes to 
be able to supply the upper Canadian mar- 
ket with coke for domestic use. Another 
blast furnace is to be blown in at the plant 
within the next few weeks. At present three 
furnaces are operating, but not since the 
war has the company operated four. 


The East Kootenay Mine Safety Associa- 
tion of British Columbia held its Fourth 
Annual Mine-Rescue and First-Aid Meet in 
Michel, Aug. 25, when seven teams entered 
for the mine-rescue events. ee of these 
teams represented Coal Creek Colliery, us- 
ing the Gibbs rescue apparatus, two repre- 
sented Michel Colliery, using the Draeger 
apparatus, one team from Bellevue and one 
from Lethbridge, both of which used the 
Proto rescue apparatus. Following is the 
result of the mine-rescue contest: First, 
Coal Creek No. 1 team, 97.8 per cent ;.sec- 
ond, Michel No. 2, 96.4 per cent; third, 
Fernie No. 1, 95.4 per cent; fourth, Miche? 
No. 1, 92.8 per cent; fifth, Fernie No, 2, 
92 per cent; sixth, Bellevue, 89.6 per cent; 
seventh, Lethbridge, 88.1 per cent. Six 
teams took part in the first-aid contest, with 
the following result: First, Fernie, 97.25 
per cent; second, Michel No. 1, 96.25 per 
cent; Lethbridge and Bellevue tied for 
third place, 92.25 per cent; fifth, Michel No. 
2, Ad per cent; sixth, Coal Creek, 89.25 per 
cent. 
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Obituary 





Paul J. Rainey, a director of W. J. 
Rainey, Inc., big e hunter, explorer and 
motion picture photographer, died on the 
steamship Saxon en route from Southamp- 
ton to Cape Town and was buried at sea 
Sept. 18, according to a radio message re- 
ceived at the office of the Rainey company 
in New York City. Mr. Rainey, who was 
forty-six ars old, was born in Cleveland, 
the son of the late W. J. Rainey, known as 
“the coke king.” He was_ unmarried. 
When in this country he divided his time 
between ‘New York and Mississippi, where 
he had a big farm. He had a worldwide 
reputation as an explorer _and hunter of 
big game. His brother, = Rainey, is 
chairman of the board of . J. Rainey, 
Inc. He also left a sister, Mrs. Grace 
Rainey Rogers. 


a ed 
Recent Patents 





Apparatus for Devolatiliaang Coal. Claude 
M. Garland, Chicago, Ill.; 1,460,414. July 
3, 1923. Filed Jan. 28, 1920; serial No. 
354,531. 

Mine-Car Skid. homas L. Campbel 
Berlin, Pa.; 1,460,885. July 3, 1923. File 
Aug. 4, 1920; series No. 401,159. 

Air 8 ator. Wm A. Gibson and Charles 
BE. N am, Allentown, Pa., assignors to 
the Bradley Pulverizer Co., Boston, Mass. ; 
1,460,960. July 3, 1923. Filed Nov. 16, 
1921; series No. 516,511. 

Railroad Tie and Rail Fastener. 
Thomas Richards, Sr., Portage, Pa.; 1,461,- 
069. July 10, 1923. Filed April 17, 1922; 
serial No. 553,400. 

Carbonaceous Fuel, Walter Edwin Trent, 
Washington, D. C.; 1,461,167. July 10, 
1923. Filed June 19, 1922; serial No. 569,329. 

Automatic Mine-Car Cager. Ferdinand 
F. Brasche, Edwardsville, Ili., assignor of 
one-third to Charles Holding and one-third 
to Wm. Palacek, both of llinsville, IIL. ; 
1,461,513. July 10, 1923. Filed Nov. 25, 
1921; serial No. 517,673. 

ner’s. p Co and Stay.. Newton 
Farley,-Lillybrook, W. Va.; 1,461,607. July 
12, 1 aoe Filed April 28, 1922; serial No. 

,081. 

Coal-Tipple Gate.. Edward H. Hersh, Al- 
toona, Pa.; 1,461,844. July 17, 1923. Filed 
Jan. 4, 1922; serial No. 526,881. 

Mine-Car Coupler. Frank S. Barks, St. 
Louis, Mo., assignor to the Lincoln Steel & 
Forge’ Co., St. Louis, Mo.;. 1,462,188. July 
it. het ag Filed June 10, 1921; serial No. 
476, " 

Flotation Apparatus. Joseph Ruth, Jr., 
Denver, Colo.; 1,463,405. July 31, 1923. 
Filed Oct. 4, 1919; serial No. 328,448. 

Automatic Wheeled Scraper. 

Grayson, Kakebeka Falls, Ont., : 
1,463,690. July 31, 1928. Filed April 6, 
1922; serial No. 550,175. 


Association Activities 





A number of operators were in Louisville 
on Sept. 11 for the monthly meeting of the 
West Kentucky Coal Bureau. The meet- 
ing ‘was given over to traffic and car-supply 
matters principally, along with statistical 
reports.-concerning operating time of the 
field, and causes for slow operation. 
Among those at the meeting were Frank 
D. Rash of the St. Berna: Mining Co., 
Barlington; A. W. Duncan, Duncan Coal 
Mining Co., Greenville; W. A. Wickliffe, of 
the Greenville Coal Co., Greenville; N. E. 
Jones, of the Southland Coal Co., Hender- 
son; P. D. Berry, of the Providence Coal 
Mining Co., Providence; Brent Hart, of the 
Hart Coal Corporation, Mortons’ Gap; 
M. B. and Sterling Lanier, of the Norton 
Coal Mining Co., Nortonville; J. D. Overall, 
of the Reinecke Coal Mining Co., Madison- 
vilie; H. L. Tucker, of the Rockport Coal 
Co., kport, oF George S. Miles, of the 
Gibraltar Coa ining Co., Memphis; Alex 
Blair, of the Pittsburg Coal Co., Basket. 

The feature of the weekly meeting of the 
Columbus Coal Bureau held Sept. 17 was a 
talk by Frank H. Tanner, secretary of the 
Ohio Millers Association, on the problems 
which confront farmers and millers. Mr. 
Tanner also told of the fuel used by a 
majority of mills and said that coal was far 
in’ the lead, although some fuel oil, gasoline 
engines and natural gas was used. Sev- 
eral new members were received. The asso- 
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ciation sopether with a number of coal men 
of central Ohio had an outing at Spring 
Lakes, near Columbus, Sept. 20 with about 
100 present, A number of guests from out- 
side of the state were present. T. C. Col- 
lins, C, M. Anderson, B. F. Nigh, Homer 
ll, -¥..W. Braggins and Leo Roberts com- 
posed the committee on arrangements. 





Traffic News 


Assurance that the Southwest will not 
suffer from coal-car shortage this winter 
was given in Kansas City the other day 
by J. B. Campbell, agent for the car serv- 
ice division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation in the Southwest. “Cars required 
by the coal mines the week ending Aug. 18 
numbered 11,137 in the Southwest and we 
furnished 11,233 cars, or 101 per cent,” Mr. 
Campbell declared. “A survey of car sur- 
plusages and car shortages from Aug. 15 
to Aug. 22, showed a surplus of 527 cars in 
the Southwestern district ready for haul- 
ing.” 


Fewer freight cars were in need of repair 
on Sept. 1 this year than on any date since 
November, 1920, according to the Car 
Service Division of the American Railway 
Association. The total on Sept. 1 was 175,- 
327, or 7.7 per cent of the number on line. 
This was a decrease of 13,308 cars since 
Aug. 15, at which time there were 188,635 
or 8.2 per cent. 


The Mid West Retail Coal Association, St. 
Louis; Mo., has writen the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, protesting against the 
second postponement to Nov. 1 of the ef- 
fectiveness of the decision abolishing as- 
signed cars. “October is,one of the months 
in which coal cars are short,” says the 
letter. “This shortage creates an unusual 
demand for coal, which is taken advantage 
of by unscrupulous shippers and jobbers to 
raise the } ing of fuel to dealers and steam 
plants and in many instances the increase is 
carried on to the general public. It Has 
always been an unjust and unreasonable 
method of distributing cars and it is a mat- 
ter of sincere regret to the members of this 
Association and its officials that the public 
must continue to suffer, and there is no ade- 
quate remedy up to the present for the evil 
excepting that of a promise that, has yet to 
be fulfilled by your Commission. The con- 
tention made in the press of the country 
that the special interests are still the 
favored seems to be well maintained.” 

Issuance of $1,000,000 additional capital 
stock by the Greebbrier_ & Eastern R.R., 
sanctioned by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, means additional development 
of the smokeless coal resources of the 
Greenbrier field of West Virginia. Th 
Greenbrier & Eastern is operated betwee 
Marfrance in the western part of Green- 
brier County and Greenbrier & Eastern 
Junction, where the road connects with the 
Sewell Valley R.R. That road in turn con- 
nects with the main line of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio and furnishes an outlet for the coal 
mined in the Greenbrier field. Since the 
Greenbrier & Eastern was opened to traffic 
there has been rapid development of the 
Greenbrier coal field, especially at Quin- 
wood, where several mines are operating 
and producing smokeless coal. 


Double tracking of the Norfolk & West- 
ern on the Big Sandy. Division is in pros- 
pect, the company now being engaged in 
securing options on property along the road 
for use as rights of way for the additional 
trackage. According to general reports, the 
additional track would extend from Kenova 
to a point east of Williamson in the heart 
of the Kenova coal field. With an addi- 
tional track, the company would be able 
to increase materially its facilities for mov- 
ing coal oats in eastern Kentucky 
and in southern est Virginia and addi- 
tional facilities would greatly stimulate the 
development of the territory along the main 
line of the road. 


Freight traffic in July amounted to 
38,513,263,000 net ton miles, according to 
tabulation of reports filed by the carriers 
with the Bureau of Railway Economics. 
Except in July, 1920, when this figure was 
exceeded by nearly 5 per cent, and July, 
1918, when it was exceeded by about 2 
per cent, this was the greatest freight traf- 
fic for any July in previous years. | Com- 
pared with July last year, when freight 
traffic fell off somewhat due to the strikes 
of both miners_and_ railway shopmen, 
freight traffic in July wa reer was: an in- 
crease of 42 r cent. @ average load 
per car in July-was 28% tons; an increase 
of three-tenths of a ton over the average 
for June this year and the highest average 
for any July since 1917, except in July, 
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1918, when the average was 30.1 tons, and 
in July, 1920, when it was 29.5 tons. The 
average movement per freight car during 
July was 27.8 miles, a decrease of 4 mile 
compared with the average for June, but 
the highest average for any July in previ- 
— years except in 1917, when it was 28.3 
miles. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission will 
hold a hearing at Norfolk Oct. 22, under 
Examiner Disque, on complaints against 
the Norfolk & Western, Virginian and 
Chesapeake & Ohio railways, and several 
other subsidiary coal-handling concerns, by 
towing and barging concerns, charging that 
these coal handlers charge excessive rates 
on dumping and trimming coal at the piers. 
It is charged these rates are in violation 
of the Interstate Commerce Act. 


Railroads of the United States during the 
month of August placed in service 19,167 
new freight cars, as well as 362 new loco- 
motives, according to the Car Service Divi- 
sion of the American Railway Association. 
They also had on order on Sept. 1, with 
deliveries. being made daily, 72,906 new 
freight cars and 1,517 new locomotives. 
During the month of August the railroads 
Placed in service 7,478 new coal cars, which 
brought the total number placed in service 
from January 1 this year to Sept. 1 to 
46,659. Of the new freight cars on order 
on Sept. 1, box cars numbered 31,807; coal 
cars, 29,203; refrigerator cars, 6,989, and 
stock cars, 3,079. 

Locomotives in need of heavy repair on 
Sept. 1 totaled 9,392, or 14.7 per cent, ac- 
cording to the Car Service Division of the 
American Railway Association. This was 
the smallest number in need of heavy repair 
at any time since Aug. 1, 1920, when the 
Car Service Division began the compilatino 
of these reports. The number in need of 
heavy repair on Sept. 1 was a decrease of 
1,095 compared with the number on Aug. 
15. A new high record also was estab- 
lished from Aug. 15 to Sept. 1 in the num- 
ber of locomotives repaired and turned out 
of the shops, the number for that period 
being 23,056. The railroads on Sept. 1 had 
53,488 serviceable locomotives, an increase 
of 1,100 over the number on Aug. 15, while 
they also had 2,714 locomotives in good 
repair but stored for future use, which was 
an increase of 47 since the middle of 
August. : 

It required exactly a week, from Monday 
morning, Sept. 10, to Saturday night, Sept. 
15, for. Commissioner Henry C. Hall and 
Examiner W. J. Koebel for the I. C. C. to 
hear at Denver, Colo., all the testimony in 
the complaint of the Colorado and New 
Mexico Operators Association charging rate 
discrimination by 41 railroads. It was set 
up that rates on Colorado and northern New 
Mexican coal to South Dakota, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Missouri and Kansas are unduly 
prejudicial in favor of coal producers both 
in Illinois and in Wyoming. The complaint- 
ants presented an array of statistcs to prove 
it and railroad and Eastern coal traffic as- 
sociation men attempted to refute it with 
arguments based on comparative traffic 
densities on Western and Eastern lines, di- 
rectness of haul and the like. 

Hearigs in coal traffic cases have been 
assigned as follows: United Collieries, Inc., 
vs. Southern Ry., Big Stone Gap, Va., Oct. 
11, before Examiner McGrath; M. K. Piper 
Coal Co. vs. Blair R.R., Harrisburg, Pa., 
Oct. 12, before Examiner Witters; Pioneer 
Coal & Coke Co. vs. Pennsylvania R.R., St. 
Louis, Oct. 23, before Examiner Witters. 





N. Y. 
tary, . Cameron, 1 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, [1 
Fifth annual general Western meeting, 
Canadian Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy, Oct. 3-5, at Estevan, Saskatchewan, 
Canada. Secretary, G. . Mackenzie, 
eSest Building, Montreal, Que., Can- 
as 


American Gas Association, annual meet- 
ing Oct. 15-19, Atlantic City, N. J. Secre- 
tary-Manager, Oscar H. Fogg, 342 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. 

The West Virginia-Kentucky Association 


of 4 an Biectrica) 
19-20 at Huntineton” W ve Secretary: 

jo _xaun a a. o 
. Herbert Smith, Robson-Prichard 
Bldg., Huntington, W. Va. 

Ceal Mining Institute ef America will 
hold. its annual meeting Dec. 19, 30 and 21 
at Pt Secre H. Sineon 


tteburgh, ; tary, D. 
Jr., Chamber of Commerce Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 





